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‘Organic Gardening 20% DISCOUNT PLAN 


Here’s how you benefit: 


When you order the Organic Gardening Book of the 
Month, plus at least one additional book listed at the 
right, you get a 20°, DISCOUNT on your entire order. 
This is your opportunity to build a helpful Organicul- 
tural library at unusually low cost. Note: Discount Plan 
order for the October Book of the Month will be accept- 
ed only during October and November 1950. On this 
special offer, open only to Organic Gardening sub- 
scribers payment must accompany order. 


The Book of the Month for October is 
The Organic Front 


by J. I. Rodale 


The author’s first book—“Pay Dirt”— was a text- 
book on the general theory of organic gardening. 
His new book, “The Organic Front,” deals more 
with problems and ideas that have arisen since. 
He treats of the “beneficial fire” in the soil, the 
positioning theory, free fertilizers, the principle 
of eminent domain, garbage disposal, the work of Weston A. Price, 
seashore gardening, advantages of raw food, sunflower seeds as a 
miracle food, the grape-cure, the Rodale Diet, and many other 
subjects of vital interest. 200 pp. Formerly $2.50, the regular price 
has just been reduced to $1.00. Under the Discount Plan you can 
obtain your copy for even less if you,act soon. 


Example of the Discount Plan: 
If you purchase “The Organic Front” and “Humus and the 
Farmer,” you take the 20°, discount on $5.50 and send only 
$4.40—a saving of $1.10! The more books you buy when you buy 
the book of the month, the greater your cash saving. And at the 
same time you are adding helpful, fascinating, authoritative 
books to your library, all written or endorsed by J. I. Rodale, 
editor of Organic Gardening. 


BOOK 


EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Any of these 
books may be used 
to complete your 


DISCOUNT PLAN: 


THE HEALTHY HUNZAS 
by J. 1. Rodale 


True story of a cancer-free people 
who return all residues to the soil. Gives 
full details. 263 pp., 20 photos. $3.00. 


THE EARTH'S GREEN CARPET 
by Louise E. Howard 
The increase of degenerative diseases 
is a result of soil depletion by artificial 
fertilizers. Only a living soil is pro- 
ductive. 260 pp. $3.00. 


STONE MULCHING IN 
THE GARDEN 
by J. 1. Rodale 
Eliminate cultivating and weeding 


and obtain better yields. A gardening 
innovation! 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00. 


FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES 
by F. H. King 
How compost farming and gardening 
have enabled the crowded Orient to 
keep its lands fertile. 384 pp., 209 
photos. $4.00. 


MEMOIRS OF A ROSE MAN 
by J. Horace McFarland 


The horticultural ideas and personal 
reminiscences of America’s greatest 
champion of the rose. Preface by L. H. 
Bailey. 160 pp., many photos. $3.00. 


TREES AND TOADSTOOLS 
by M. C. Rayner, D. Sc. 
Deals with their fundamental but 


little understood relationship. 122 pp., 
18 full-page photographs. $2.50. 


THE EARTH'S FACE & 
Human Destiny 
by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 
A beautiful landscape is an idex of 
a living soil. The author warns against 


agricultural practices which destroy the 
soil. 183 pp., 60 illus. $2.75. 


THE PRUNING BOOK 
by Gustave L. Wittrock 
Deals with all kinds of shrubs and 
trees, tells not only Aow to prune, but 
when. 166 pp., diagrams, photos. $3.00. 


HUMUS AND THE FARMER 
by Friend Sykes 
How 750 “worthless” acres were 


changed into rich farmland. 416 pp., 
40 photos, index. $4.50. 
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Glorious Gold and Blue 
Spring-Flowering Combination! 


Not tiny bulblets; they average 3” in cir- 
cumference! Will continue to increase in size 
and quantity; bloom for years into large, 
long-stemmed Tulips of breath-taking 
beauty! Order these choice bulbs in a glori- 
ous Rainbow Mixture now — for planting 


this Fall! 
PORTED DUTCH CROCUS BULBS 


FREE! in exotic color mixture—with 


each 100 Tulip Bulb order! 


50 SPRING-FLOWERING IM- 


GIANT GOLDEN TRUMPET 


DAFFODILS 


Huge, long-stemmed beauties; will bloom 
year after year, adding sunny color to 
your garden! 


25 69 


FR EE B15 BLUE SPRING STAR FLOWER 

© BULBS (Triteleia)—sweet-scented, 

lavender-blve flowers, up to 2," across on tall 

stems; with each 25 Daffodil Bulb order! Mulitply 

rapidly in ground. Plant in front of Daffodils for 
@ symphony of blue and gold. 


SPECIAL 


15 BuLes JO9 


GRACEFUL DUTCH 


HYACINTHS 


A profusion of lovely shades — especially 
effective in borders or beds! 


oR EE | 12 DUTCH WOOD HYACINTHS 

© (SCILLA)—pink, bive and white 
—with each 15 Dutch Hyacinth Bulb order! Perfect 
for planting in clusters or borders. 


FFODILS & NARCISSUS 


Glowing shades of gold and yellows; for 
borders, rockeries, etc. Will multiply in 
ground; bloom profusely year after year! 


50 IMPORTED DUTCH GRAPE 
eke EE! HYACINTHS — deliciously fra- 

grant; “Heavenly Blue” 
shade with each 100 Daffodil and Narcissus Bulb 
order! Plant in front of Daffodils for lovely gold and 
effect! 


GIANT RED EMPEROR 


TULIPS 


Holland's supreme achievement; spectacu- 
lar Darwins of tremendous size, often 9” 
across when open! Tall, sturdy, brilliant 
scarlet; your garden's crown jewels! 


18 cues 


FR EE! 40 SNOWDROPS—dazzling white, 

© star-shaped flowers — first her- 
alds of Spring—with each 18 Red Emperor Tulip 
Bulb order! 


COMPLETE SPRING GARDEN 


All of above 5 offers totaling 


FREE! 


with every $9.00 order—75 exotic Rock Garden Bulbs in exciting and colorful 
mixture; containing many rare and unusual flowers collected from Asia and 


Europe. Ideal for rock gardens, borders, scatter planting. 


Shipped postpaid East of Mississippi; oats add 25¢. 
Send check, M. O. or C. O. D. 


FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST! 


Beautifully illustrated in color; teeming with 
thriftwise garden specials! 


Order now—you save $8.00! 


BULB 


220—Fifth Ave., York 1,N. Y. 
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Spring! 


Dress it up by planting Spring 
flowering BULBS in the Fall. 


TULIPS 

JONQUILS 
HYACINTHS, 
ETC. 


Ask for catalog of our large 
selection of imported bulbs. 


Have also limited supply of mixed 
ag Bulbs — all large blooming 
e. 


50 Bulbs $1.50 100 Bulbs $2.50 
ot bargain—don’t delay in order- 


OUR 
SPECIAL SELECTION 


Many varieties of Spring Flower- 
ing Bulbs. 


— ASK FOR CATALOG — 


must begin now to help pre- 
serve America's natural re- 
sources. Gather NOW all 
waste material in your garden (i 
and make it into compost. 


EARTHWORMS 
(Domesticated) 

will turn waste material in com- 

post pile into valuable HUMUS. 

They do the work nature’s way. 

EARTHWORMS are the most 

valuable animal. 


Free books with order. 


400-500 Earthworms $2.75 
Book: Compost—how to 

make it 
OR Leaves and what 

they do 


800-1000 Earthworms 
Book: Our Friend the 
Earthworm 

OR The Compost Gar- HI 
dener 


$4.75 


Instructions with order. 
Bast of Mississippi River order prepaid. H 
West thereof add 10%. oh 


Send postal for copy of treatise i 
on EARTHWORMS. i} 
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This is an arrangement of dried materi- 
ale—dogwood leaves, knotweed, pearly 
everlasting, and strawflowers. The con- 
tainer is a square brick or bulb pot of 
Dutch Delft ware. (Photo by Thomas L. 
Williams, from Colonial Williamsburg). 
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Dead Soil is 
Perhaps someone may suggest that 
it is presumptuous, if not contemp- 
tuous, for an “un-degreed” agricul- 
turist to tender advice to farmers, 
many of whom have made financial 
successes in growing tobacco, but 
my suggestions are made humbly 
and without intention of either of- 
fending or harming. I am not fight- 
ing anybody or anything—except the 
false and dangerous assumption 
that every plant, vine and tree must 
be doctored with heavy doses of 
super-powered synthetics and that 
sprouts, blossoms and fruitings must 
be assiduously sprayed with the 
most deadly concoctions known to 
modern chemistry. 

It doesn’t make sense, and even- 
tually our scientific agriculturists 
and agronomists will have to “back- 
track” and retract. It is reasonable 
to believe that the plant, vine and 
tree take unto themselves and as- 
similate in their bodies some of the 
forcing nutritional elements which 
are fed to their roots. Likewise, it 
is easy to believe that the blooms, 
settings, pods and skins of vege- 
tables, cereals and fruits absorb 
some of the arsenate of lead, paris 
green, DDT, parathion—or what- 
ever poison the grower may use. 

Incidentally and warningly, let 
me say that any farmer can send his 
baby boy or girl to any store and 
buy any of these deadly poisons. 
The farmer is himself more or less 
ignorant of the nature and action of 
these drugs and chemicals, unskilled 
in their uses and unaware of their 
damages when taken into his nos- 
trils, mouth and lungs. Oftentimes 
the residues are poured on the 
ground or left in a tub—and the 
farmer loses a cow or a mule, or 
some of the wild game on his farm. 
By way of addendum, let me say 
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Approved by Professional Engineers 
ALL PURPOSE SHREDDER 


Prepare your Garden for Winter. Shred and put 
soil, for winter, all garden wastes and 
Autumnal leaves. Best machine 
for rapid composting. 


Only $125, 


ACCESSORIES 
hp. gasoline engine ............. 44.00 
Clutch for easy starting of gasoline engine .... 10.00 
Portable features, as illustrated ............. 17.50 


One of Organiculture’s Greatest Assets—Order a Keston Now! 
Compost Bin ** 


Enz-Bac Composter* 


An all-purpose starter with all bacteria, fungi, 
and enzymes for rapid composting; 
serves also as a deodorant. I-ton unit, 
5-ton unit, $8. 


LEHIGH TYPE— 
Rot - resistant 
New Jersey Ce- 


dar. Steel cor- Fertosan Compost Accelerator* 
. A new starter ent selected bacteria and 

fungi quick composting. Acts quickly if 

size, $10.00; 2- ‘ A Ym shredded. 1-ton unit, $1; 4-ton unit, $2.50. 

ton size $15.00. a 


Keston Herbal Activator* 


For Quick Clean Composting. No Turni: 100 
herbal-organic. Made in US.A. to 
tivate 5 tons, $1.00. 


Use one of following starters. 
B-D Compost Starter* 


in a Research Labora- Terms: Cash with order. * Prepaid—add 10% 
ory. 1-ton unit, $2; 3-ton unit $5.25. ** F.0.B. Factory of Mississippi. 


ORGANIC IMPLEMENTS AND PRODUCTS CO. 


P. O. Box 109, HADDON HEIGHTS, N. 


For Bigger, Better, More Profitable Crops... %. 
Rotary Till Your Soil This FALL 


Why? Because Nature requires 
time to convert organic 
material into humus. Rotary 
Tillage chops vegetation and 
manures into small pieces, 
blends them into aerated soil 
to release plant nutrients for 
spring plant growth. Permits 
earlier planting, greater germ- 
ination ... produces healthier 
crops, larger yields. 


Order M-E Now...USE M-E Now 


Enjoy same performance and 

satssfaction as countless other 

tines are rigidly attac to 

$249 « jete, FOB So. 

rotor plates. 18° Model G-1 

-in attachments, tractor 

rotary tillers. All prices subject to change 

Write Dept. OG-10 


= ROTARY TILLERS 


Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 


°” 


ROT 


for folder 
TILL M-E 
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KESTON Organic Shredder 
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ps YOU CAN 
HAVE HEALTHY 
VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY week 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


® Apply Direct to the Soil 
© Mix in the Compost Heap 
® FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organic Gar- 
dener ... A slow-acting, long-lasting ener- 
gizer that increases and replenishes the or- 
ganic content of the soil . . . Improves soil 
texture ... absorbs and retains plant-nour- 
. ishing moisture . . . helps decomposition of 
soil . . . loosens clay soil. 


Packed in Handy 50 Ib. Bags 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you where Pick-up and Delivery is avail- 
able; if not available shipped to nearest freight 
station. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi River. 


NEW LOW PRICE 


Send $1.90 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 200 sq. ft. of 
NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 bags) 
(Write for freight rates West of Miss RB.) 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


that it is highly probable that our 
stomachs and body organs are prey- 
ed on by the poisoned food stuffs— 
and we become victims of cancer 
and other “killers.” 
Let me make this quod erat 
demonstrandum prediction. Farm- 
ers will never again grow wilt-free 
and healthy tobacco plants as long 
as they ruthlessly kill out the animal 
life in the soil of their plant beds. 
It is “agin” Nature. Land is dead 
without its animal population. 
There can be no soil conservation 
without preservation of the mi- 
crobes and molecules—and the other 
soil “critters.” 
Tom 


Organically Grown Foods 


I am a reader of your Organic 
Magazine and believe in it one 
hundred per cent. I would like to 
purchase things that are organically 
grown, but everything is priced way 
beyond reason. Why should things 
advertised in your magazine be two 
and three times as much as you can 
purchase them in a grocery store? 

It seems to me that if the organic 
farmer would price his products at 
the current prices prevailing, plus 
postage, that would be gain enough 
for him. Everything is a racket. All 
the organic materials such as food- 
stuffs are priced so high that the 
ordinary person cannot afford to 
buy them. Why should they charge 
30 cents a pound for carrots, which 
is three times as high as the same 
can be purchased in a grocery store? 
True, they are better, but how is 
this program going to benefit the 
thousands that cannot afford such 
high prices? If the current retail 
price was charged, that is gain 
enough for anyone. Why don’t you 
start a revolution along this line 
and price your own things down to 
a level that the average consum- 
mer can afford? Everyone wants the 
best, but only the rich can have it, 
as it is. It doesn’t cost more to farm 
the organic way, so why hike the 
prices up? I bought a box of oranges 
the other day, and had to pay seven 


4 


dollars for it. Why can’t they make 
a fair profit and be satisfied with it? 
When flour can be purchased on 
the market for two or three dollars 
a sack, why do we have to pay fif- 
teen and twenty dollars a sack for 
wholewheat flour? I call it plain 
robbery. If you want to help the 
common man, why not lower your 
prices within his reach? 

Ella M. VanLanen 

Canby, California 


Composted Plants 


Since many of my own summer 
plants have been staying alive 
through the frosts, I can now say 
that it is due to compost making 
them hardier (I heard that one 
from the Organic Magazine.) Pole 
Lima beans are still alive and load- 
ed with buds for an early crop, and 
a few squash and tomato vines are 
still blooming. 


Ray’s Half Acre 
4241 LaSalle Avenue 
Culver City, Calif. 


No Insects 


When we moved here, some 
neighbor made us acquainted with 
the Organic Method, and we have 
been using this natural way ever 
since. Every year we make heaps of 
compost and apply same to the fruit 
trees. We do not spray our trees 
and no insects seem to bother them. 
The ground is full of large earth- 
worms, which are loosening up the 
soil around the tree roots. 


Earthworms 


You suggest that we try out differ- 
ent things for our own satisfaction 
and if they work out satisfactorily, 
then pass the information on to you. 

I purchased a batch of earth- 
worms from one of your advertisers 
and decided to see for myself just 
how fast they would multiply in 
one year. 

I selected two good sized common 
garden worms and two of the Dr. 
Oliver worms that I purchased and 
placed them in separate boxes and 
cared for them as nearly as possible 
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in the same way for one year, and 
then counted them. 

I found only 7 of the common 
worms and no young ones or cap- 
sules, and to my surprise I counted 
345 mature worms, 1,832 l-inch or 
more in length and 1,773 less than 
1 inch in length from the two ori- 
ginal domesticated worms, making 
a total of 3,950 worms in one year 
from these two original worms. I 
also counted 252 eggs, or capsules. 

E. F. Easterbrooks, 
Route 1, Box 124, 
Corning, California 


Fourth Use of 
Home-Ground Flour 


I have read in the January issue 
(1950) of your important monthly 
guide about three uses of home- 
ground flour by Floyd W. Morris. 

I want to relate to you hereunder 
about a fourth use of whole wheat 
grains: 

I bring the grains to sprouting 
after they are soaked in little water 
during 24 hours and grind them in 
a hand mill for meat together with 
dried fruits such as figs and carobs. 
To every two tablespoons of grains 
I am adding one cup of sour milk 
and mix all the ingredients. This is 
an excellent food which gives us 
strength and health. I wish only I 
could get grains grown without fer- 
tilizers and poisonous sprays. Last 
year the fields were sprayed very 
successfully with the aim to prevent 
the growing of weeds. I believe, how- 
ever, that the spraying has had a bad 
influence on -the value of the grains. 

Roma Zur 
26, Hilel Street 
Haifa, Israel 


Potatoes Planted with Compost. 
wow! 


Why the exclamation? Well, I’m 
just a home gardener and I've al- 
ways thought potatoes never had any 
finer feelings and were content to be 
stuck in the ground and look for 
help from above. I might add I’ve 
never had any real response except 
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above ground. Now potatoes are 
not esteemed successful by the size 
of their bushes. Their real value 
consists of what goes on down below 
in the soil. Last year I planted a few 
rows. To put it in the fewest possible 
words, I punched a hole in the 
ground and inserted a small potato. 
They were spuds, nothing more. A 
month or more later, the bushes 
which resulted, having been de-flow- 
ered at times, began to age and turn 
yellow. Having been told by a wise 
guy that the hour was at hand, I 
pushed a fork into the ground and 
prepared to uncover my buried treas- 
ures. Honesty forbids exaggeration 
for the results were disappointing. I 
know of no milder word than disap- 
pointing. If my vocabulary included 
one I would have used it. I now pass 
over to my conversion into organic 
gardening. To me it is a new reli- 
gion and when I say religion, I mean 
just that. 
So this year I went at it differently. 
No fancy seed potatoes, mind you, 
but small specimens purchased at a 
vegetable market, and these I planted 
whole into a forty foot furrow after 
having thoroughly mixed ten shovel- 
fuls of compost with the soil. This 
was well mulched with grass cuttings 
to keep the ground cool and loose. 
In due time I dug out of a forty foot 
row, a full sack of beautiful clean 
potatoes—no peewees whatever, but 
sound and without blemish, exceed- 
ing in number what I gathered from 
ten rows planted last year without 
the compost treatment. I still have 
two later plantings treated as reli- 
giously as my first row and I await 
with confidence an equal success. 
Table leavings and kitchen cut- 
tings now have their place in a new 
project. Whereas such tidbits are 
usually shoveled into a galvanized 
iron pail as garbage, I now process 
them into high-class compost. They 
get the business in half a dozen out- 
size pottery chimney-flues. I up-end- 
ed them each upon a cement tile and 
in the bottom placed four inches of 
choice “compost. Upon this bedding 
I placed a thick layer of kitchen and 
table leavings and over this I sifted 


(Continued on page 8) 


ORGANIC Elements 
FROM THE SEA... 
bring you 


THE ONLY TRUE 


LIQUID FISH 


FERTILIZER and ORGANIC 


PLANT FOOD 


@ Promotes Growth of FLOWERS, 
LAWNS, BUSHES, VEGETABLES, 
POTTED PLANTS.. 


@ CONCENTRATED — Ready for 
instont Use... 


@ Has NO UNPLEASANT ODOR! 


You'll be. amazed at the way your 
rowing things thrive on BIO-GRO}? 
t’s absolutely NEW;; a liquified ore 

ganic fish fertilizer with added mi- 

cronutrients. Nutritionally complete 

—neutral in pH—absolutely SAFE 

for all plants. ECONOMICAL, too. 

One pint makes 40 to 100 gallons of 

nourishing, pure liquid plant food. 
You can get BIO-GRO trom most 

seed stores; or order by mail. Pint 
cans $1.00; quarts $1.65; or half- 
pint trial size 60c—all postpaid. 

Write “BIO-GRO Div., Bioproducts.” 


ORDER NOW! 
> Make this year’s 
garden your finest 
...with BIO-GRO! 


of 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Burpee GIANT 
SWEET 


6 Packets 


largest, earliest Sweet Peas, 

® don’t wait till spring, plant 

@ this fall. To try it yourself, 

.00 Value for ix finest colors-- 

ae Rose, Lavender, Blue, White, 

Salmon-Pink--all 6 Pkts. seeds, with 

planting directions, postpaid for _ 

.00 for 6 Half-Ounces, 02. o! 

—— (save $1.10). Order Today! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

Address: 324 Burpee Building 
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FOR Best Rewults 


THIS EFFECTIVE 
NON-ACID PLANT FOOD 


<7 lowers, lawns, vegetables, grains 
—all growing things respond 
quickly and vigorously to even 
one application of this safe, effective 
fertilizer. 
Non-acidulated, Ruhm’s Phosphate 
Rock won't leach out, so you can 
apply it now or any time, direct to 
the soil or to compost heaps. You'll 
get results first crop—and every crop 
for years to come. Three generations 
of farmers and gardeners attest its 
worth. 


Ruhm’s Gives the Best Results 


For Price, Full Information write 
AUSTIN FEED AND SEED CO., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
BRYAN & SHEFFER, Portland, Ind. 
ENGLEWOOD FARM-NURSERY, R-5, noe. 


A. GRAMS AND SONS, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
4. E. HARRIS, Box 28, Ames, lowa 
SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago 6, Illinois 


safe, sure way. Can't 
poison soil. Saves your 
gearthworms. Used by all 
tormed mole control spe- 
clalists. Works in any type of soil. Single 
traps at dealers or direct $2.50 postpaid. 
C.0.D. fees extra FREE — Mole control 
pamphlet. Nash Mole Traps. R.R. No. 1, 
Scotts, Michigan. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 
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Vermiculite Pottery 


A house plant container, which is 
so light it floats on water, has re- 
cently been developed. 

It performs the same functions as 
the old clay pot, only more effective- 
ly. In addition, it has the advantage, 
of artistic design, eliminating the 
need for wrapping the pot with 


™ 
crepe paper or placing it in another 
container. 


Taking the place of metal and 
glass containers which do not allow 
proper aeration for the soil and 
root systems of plants, the new pot- 
tery, made porous by use of vermi- 
culite, answers the need for a house 
plant container which is attractive 
and decorative in the home, yet one 
in which plants will thrive. 

Because vermiculite, a mica-like 
mineral composed of thousands of 
microscopic air cells, was utilized in 
the manufacture of the pottery, the 
container has the capacity to release 
the water in the pot gradually over 
a long period of time, the soil will 
not become water-logged, thus pre- 
venting the stagnation and souring 
of the soil. 

The containers are made in three 
colors—pastel shades of green, rose 
and blue. Vermiculite Pottery, Inc., 
P.O. Box 991, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fulcrum 


Almost every year sees improve- 
ments in agricultural implements, 
but until recently nothing had been 
done to improve the principle dig- 
ing tools of the manual worker. The 
Keston fulcrum is an invention de- 
signed to revolutionize the hardest 
part of the gardener’s work—digging. 
At the same time, it permits the 
organic gardener to follow one of 
the most intelligent tenets of his 
creed—never to invert the soil. 

With the Keston fulcrum, soil 
may be completely loosened and 
aerated, and weeds removed, with 
the topsoil staying where it belongs 
while compost or other supplemen- 
tary organic matter is permitted to 
trickle down to lighten and improve 
the subsoil. There is no lifting in- 
volved. The tines of the fulcrum 
are pushed into the ground, the 
handle of the fork is pulled back un- 
til the fulcrum hits the ground and 
the load is suspended. As it begins 
to break up, the handle is returned 
to the upright position. This device 
can be used to break up fallow land 
or for removing deep rooted plants 
without lifting. Organic Implements 
& Products Co., P.O. Box 105c, Had- 
don Heights, N. J. 


Multiwall Package 


To prevent depreciation of their 
product in storing and shipping, the 
Hyper Humus Co. has developed a 
new package that assures the cus- 
tomer of a quality product. Hyper 
Humus, a natural soil organic, is 
now available in a durable multi- 
wall bag that is moisture proof and 
grease proof. Extensive tests have 
shown that this soil conditioner re- 
mains moist in the bags, that there 
is no loss in weight over a long peri- 
od, and that extremely rough treat- 
ment causes no appreciable damage. 
Sizes of the bags are 20, 50, 80, and 
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100 pounds, and they may be order- 
ed in mixed carload lots when de- 
sired. Hyper-Humus Co., Newton, 
New Jersey. 


Step Saver 

A new garden hose valve, called 
the Step Saver, designed to be in- 
serted in a garden hose near a sprin- 
kler head so that the water may be 
turned on or off or regulated with- 
out walking back and forth to the 
valve and the house or kinking the 
hose, has recently been announced. 

The step saver valve is small and 
compact and very simple to install. 
It is only necessary to cut the hose 
just outside the range of the sprin- 
kler head, insert the serrated ends 
of the valve into the hose and bend 
the clamps that are a part of the 
valve firmly onto the hose. The 
present model fits all standard 54” 
inside diameter. According to the 
manufacturer a second model is 
being developed which will fit all 
types of plastic hose. 

For further information write to 
Winona Tool Manufacturing Com- 


pany, 1430 West Broadway, Winona, 
Minnesota. 


Hobby Tool 
The Hobby Tool, light-weight, 
powerful handgrinder, has recently 
been announced by The Dumore Co. 
A low cost tool, it can be used as 
a handgrinder for plastic carving, 
model building, shop use or work 


around the house. With it the hob- 


byist can sand, grind, saw, drill, en- 
grave, buff, polish, burnish, sharpen, 
carve, burr, and shape. It features 
push-button lock for instant no- 
wrench tool change, handy thumb 
switch for split-second control and 
engineered shape and balance for 
increased ease of handling. The 
Dumore Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


@ If you want fruit juices 
that are more nutritious, 
more palatable and deli- 
cious to consume — and up 
to 20% more than you've 
ever extracted before, 
then use a K & K Juicer 
. .« the only juicer of its 
kind on the market. 
Because it’s hydraulic it 
delivers more than 3000 
Ibs. of pressure to give you 
greater quantities of pure, 
clear juice free of all pulp. 


evil Modern K &K Shredder 
outperforms them all 


@ As a wonderful kitchen com- 
panion, the K & K Shredder is 
marvelous for quick.and effi- 
cient shredding of fruits and 
vegetables for soups, salads 
and desserts. 


Both economically priced, 
they quickly return their value, 
giving you more palatable food 
that is delicious and nutritious to 
eat. Write today for full details. 


Address inquiries to: Dept. OG 


KNUTH ENGINEERING CO 


2617 


N. ST. LOUIS AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL 


. . PULVERIZE THEM with 


to KEEP YOUR YARD CLEAN.... 
... and FREE OF DRIFTING LEAVES 


Here is the ideal answer to the leaf problem—the fast, 
effortless way to a beautiful, clean lawn through the 
autumn season. Saves hours of time and hard work. 
Pulverizes fallen leaves instantly—scatters them evenly 
over the ground forming a desirable mulch and adding 
plant food and humus to the soil, Completely eliminates 
the need to rake, haul or burn unwanted leaves. 
MOW-MASTER Does All This and More = - - 


power mower. 


7th St. & Sunshine Rd. 


In the Summer Time 
MOW-MASTER Mows Lawns Velvety Smooth — Cuts Tall 
Grass and Weeds Easily. Simply remove Grind-a-Leaf 
attachment and you have the wonderful MOW-MASTER 


Write for FREE literature and name of nearest dealer. 


PROPULSION ENGINE CORP. Dept. OG-I0 


Kansas City 15, Kans. 
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minutes, chops 
In preparing food the ordinary way, you peel 
$29 95 off and throw away those vitamins pm min- 


WHICH DO YOU WANT? 


Normal Elimination Better Digestion Restful Sleep 
Strong Healthy Teeth Continued Good Eyesight 


THEN STOP THROWING AWAY PRECIOUS 
VITAMINS AND MINERALS IN YOUR FOOD 


vegetable salads in 5 seconds. 


eral-filled parts which are so essential to good 
health. With the Vita-Mix you k ALL the 
natural health-giving food value. at’s 

you can literally drink your way te heotee 


Look what VITA MIX does with the Vita-Mix. Completely Nuetien, whips, 


chops, emulsifies all fruits and vegetables ~ 
Makes health drinks in 1 to 4 fag makes tangy, appetizing drinks. Leaves no pulp. No 
soup without boiling in 3 , makes cake c ing, juicing or peeling of rinds necessary. 
batter ready for oven in 3 minutes, chops Now has new unbreakable stainless steel bowl. 
whole grain into flour or cereal in 1 to 4 Easy to sterilize. 


WHEEL-O-LIFE 


Why should any family buy food before 
they know what that food can do to help 
build good eyes, teeth, digestion and 
Merves. What you eat today walks, talks, 
and squawks tomorrow. You need a 
Wheel-0-Life to tell you the vitamin, 
mineral, and calory content of over (60 
feeds, Feed your family scientifically. 
Don’t wait till you get sick to get 
en the right diet. The Wheel-0-Life 
belongs in every home where health is 
important. 


1 YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 
DIET DIGEST 
Gayelord Hauser gives you facts about 


importance of diet to good health. Fas- 
cinating articles of all types. 


GET THESE GIFTS 


IF YOU ORDER 


= Natural Foods Institute 


Dept. OC-10 
* Olmsted Falis, Ohio 


: 1 want to drink my way to health. R 
me your Vita Mix worth $39.95 
S your two free gifts, an electric 
DIET = and toaster worth $9.95 and the Recipe 
= Book worth 55c. 1 enclose $29.95, a 


DIGEST of $20.50. 


cultures. 


B.C.A. contains a multi- 
tude of beneficial bacteria, 
rock phosphate, trace ele- 
ments, and other plant 
nutrients. 


ALL ORGANIC 
NO ARTIFICIALS 


B.C.A. dealerships are 
now available for the 
first time. Dealers write 
for information! 


When you make your compost pile this fall, don't overlook B.C.A. 
(Bacterial Compost Activator). A sprinkling of B.C.A. on each layer 
will insure well matured compost next spring. 

B.C.A. may also be used in the new Sheet Mulch Method—directly on 
house plants—to eliminate obnoxious odors—to promote earthworm 


COMPOST THIS FALL 


WITH 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. C-10 

235 Halsey St., Newark, N. }. 

Enclesed please find check or money order, please send 
5 tb. can, $2.00 Pp’d—FOR APPROX. 2 tons Compost 


($2.50 West of Miss.) or average garden 
15 tb. can, $5.00 Pp’d—FOR APPROX. 6 tens Compost 
($6.00 West of Miss.) or large garden 


Forum 
(Continued from page 5) 


an inch of garden soil. Then a spoon- 
ful of an activator, in this case Acti- 
vo, which I stirred with a stick. In 
due time another thick layer of so 
called garbage, then more earth with 
spoonfuls of Activo well mixed. The 
aforesaid flues are better than thirty 
inches in height and upon the upper 
end I placed a cement tile. 

In four weeks all semblance of 
garbage had disappeared, with the 
exception of egg-shells and avocado 
seeds. The residue is a black com- 
post smelling exactly like rich wood- 
earth. Does this sound good? Well, 
friends, sound has nothing to do with 
it, but bacteria-loaded compost such 
as this can work wonders with a 
starving plant. 

Eleanor Thomas 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


A Sun-Heated Greenhouse In 
New England 

Some of your readers will be in- 
terested in an experiment which we 
conducted during the recent winter. 
We have a greenhouse, 6 by 18 feet, 
built as a lean-to against a south- 
facing stone and concrete wall. The 
greenhouse has single thickness glass 
dies, and single thickness coldframe 
sash on top. It is unheated, save by 
the sun. 

In September, 1949 we planted 
some black seeded simpson and some 
oakleaf lettuce seeds outside in the 
garden. After a month, when hard 
frosts began, we transplanted some 
of the young lettuce plants into cold 
frames and into the greenhouse. In 
each case we had about 2 inches of 
compost, worked lightly into the 
surface of the soil. 

The lettuce plants in the green- 
house grew rapidly. Those in the 
coldframes more slowly. By mid- 
November we had consumed all of 
the lettuce originally transplanted in- 
to the greenhouse. Then, on a warm 
day, we changed the compost in the 
greenhouse and transplanted the best 
of the léttuce plants from the cold- 
frames to the greenhouse. We set 
them in beds of about 8 by 8 inches. 

We had a stormy, moderately se- 
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yere New England winter, with fre- 
quent below-zero temperatures, going 
to 22 degrees below zero on several 
occasions. For a part of the winter, 
the top and sides of the greenhouse 
were covered with snow and ice. 
Lettuce cut under these conditions 
of severe cold was frozen stiff. When 
plunged into cold water it wilted 
and did not revive. But if we waited 
for a warm day, the lettuce was thaw- 
ed out and stood in the greenhouse 
crisp, dark green in color and when 
eaten was of excellent flavor. 

We picked this lettuce all through 
the winter on warm days, eating the 
last of it at the end of April, seven 
months after the seed was planted. 

It is quite possible that the surface 
dressing of compost on the green- 
house beds helped to bring the let- 
tuce through a Vermont winter. If 
we can duplicate this experience 
during subsequent winters we will 
have found a source of home-grown 
fresh greens available the year 


around. Scott Nearing 


Jamaica, Vermont 
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Deep Mulch on Potatoes 


Would say that last year I mulch- 
ed my potatoes with a foot of hay 
and never touched them until I dug 
them, and I had the finest potatoes 
I have ever had. All were very 
smooth. 

Harlan J. Desoe 
Rowe, Massachusetts 


Mulching Gave Wonderful Results 
I have always been an organic gar- 

dener, as that is the way my father 
taught me. I have got some good 
ideas from the Organic Gardening, 
magazine, and one of the best is 
mulching. I sure had wonderful re- 
sults after mulching my morning 
glories, sweet peas and seed dahlias, 
and I plan on mulching the vege- 
table garden this summer. 

Mrs. James Gillis, 

Route 1, Bannister, Mich. 


Oak Leafmold for 
Roses and Apples 
We are building our own house 

— so last year we didn’t have much 
time for the yard. During midsum- 
mer I planted a favorite rose slip, 
but in a few weeks the leaves had 
died and only a small green section 
was left on the stem. So to experi- 
ment I filled the hole around it with 
oak leaves, then covered them with 
rocks, in no time the oak leaves had 
turned to black loam and it made 
watering necessary only about once 
a week. In no time new growth and 
leaves started, and by September it 
had three blossoms and the frost got 
several buds. In late spring we trans- 
planted several fruit trees. One ap- 
ple looked determined to die, the 
few leaves were small and curled 
up. I didn’t give it much hope, but 
used the same method as with the 
rose. It soon had a gown of new 
leaves, and you have never seen such 
beautiful, large, green leaves. After 
all the other trees had lost their 
leaves in the fall this tree still had 
its leaves, as pretty as ever. It still 
had four green leaves on it in Decem- 
ber when there was a foot of snow 
around it. 

June Butterfield, 

Box 2, Arnold, California 


Electric Edger 


and Hedge Clipper 


Back-breaking work transformed into fun 

GARDENERS everywhere are hailing the 
new MAGIC WAND. 
Extremely light. Cuts, trims, prunes hedges, 
lawns, flower beds, bushes. Ideal for work 
around rocks, fences, curbing, bricking, 
buildings, etc. Operates on 110 AC or DC 
voltage. No oiling or greasing. Rugged 
construction. Home-type model (3 lbs.), 
$17.95; professional model (5% _lbs.), 
$27.95. Fully guaranteed. Salesmen, deal- 
ers, jobbers wanted. Order direct from the 
manufacturer. Apex Laboratories, P. O 
Box 283-0.G.. So. Pasadena. Calif. 


Simple to put up anywhere, any time. Seec- 
tions go together with bolts and serews, no 
cutting, fitting or putty glazing. $395 buys 
the 10 by {1 ft. Orlyt pictured ready to go on 
your foundation. Other Orlyts and lean-tos 
from $175. Automatic heat and ventilation at 
reasonable prices. Ask for free booklet No. 27. 

Hand Book — ‘‘Greenhouse Gardening For 
Everyone.” 266 pages — well illustrated — 
postpaid, $4.00. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON NY . DES PLAINES 


GREATER YIELD 
Healthy, Sturdy Plants 


.. result when 
you use the 
richer, smoother 
moisture- retaining 
compost mixed by a 
KEMP POWER 
SOIL SHREDDER 


These. sturdy ma- 
chines, with unbreak- 
able spring steel cut- 
or coarse — to ting teeth, mix soils, 
suit your needs. manure and compost 
90% faster and 
more thoroughly with little effort. Pay 
for themselves in one season! Six models 
to choose from. Priced from $100.00. 
Write now for the KEMP Catalog. 
51 Years’ Experience Manufacturing 
Soil Shredding Machines 
KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 4 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 
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Read these 3 Basic Books 


by J. I. RODALE 


PAY DIRT 


ERE is the best guide to the organic movement. 

The “bible” 4 thousands of gardeners, PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods, shows how the individual farmer can 
obtain bigger yields of disease-free plants, rich in 
health-giving qualities. Now in its ninth edition, PAY 
DIRT is still one of the most important books pub- 
lished in this country in years. 


Next to the Atom Bomb, nothing else in the 
world is so serious as Man’s ravishment of the earth 
that sustains him and keeps him from starvation. 
Even more than atomic energy, our topsoil could be- 
come beneficial to mankind if properly treated. PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods and is guaranteed to “give a case of the 
jitters to... . farmers who have been playing it the easy 
way by using chemical fertilizers."—The New Yorker. 
“Brings the all-important world problem of soil con- 
servation into focus for the individual.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. “An exciting book, both for the farmer and 
the gardener.”—Richardson Wright, in House and 
Garden. 


PAY DIRT is a natural for everyone who wants 
to adopt organiculture. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00 


THE HEALTHY 
HUNZAS 


BOOK about the inhabitants of the northwestern 
A section of India who are astoundingly healthy 
because of the way they raise their food. A race of 
over 22,000 people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoy- 
ancy that makes them unique among the world’s 
national groups. Full details show how any farmer 
or gardener can apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 
263 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. $3.00 


STONE MULCHING 
IN THE GARDEN 


.NEW INVENTION in gardening! An authori- 
A tative guide to the use of stones and rocks for 
obtaining greater yields and healthier plants. This 
sensational but natural practice obviates digging, cul- 
tivating, hoeing, and weeding. Here is the most re 
markable and promising cultural practice Yee 
in recent years. Cloth, 164 pp., 50 photos. $3. 


Order books on this page from 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


Dept. 10-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


The amazing story of an organic farm 


ELLS how 750 “worthless acres” were changed 
into rich farm land by use of the organic meth- 
od. Filled with graphic descriptions, illustrations, 
recommendations for making pastures, reclamation 
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HUMUS and the FARMER 


by FRIEND SYKES 


: of waste or derelict lands, and increasing the water- _subsoiled it and fertilized with natural manures 

% holding capacity and productivity of the soil. The exclusively. Pasture and crop plants were grown 

5 value of mixed farming and reforestation, the im- which were rich in minerals and other nutrient 

portance of the earthworm, and the mechanization _— materials. 
= of the compost method are all clearly explained. As a result, the cattle and horses were main- @ 
5 Friend Sykes’ account begins when what was tained in health and vigor that had been hitherto § 
@ regarded as one of the best herds in England unknown, and the land is now visited by outstand- 5 
@ proved, upon government inspection, to be 66% ing agriculturists as one of the most interesting #¢ 
5 diseased—the result of deficiencies in the food farms in England. 416 pages, 40 photos. $4.50 2 


lants. The herd was dispersed and the valuable 
Para land sold. Friend Sykes then purchased 750 
acres of land on the Salisbury Plain which farmers 
round about considered practically worthless. He 
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Research in the ORGANIC METHOD 


By RUTH RODALE 


Success for Greensand 


This month we are publishing the 
happy results of granite dust field 


studies at the Connecticut . Experi-» 


ment Station. A valuable potash 
fertilizer is finally beginning to re- 
ceive the recognition that it deserves. 
Another potash rock, greensand has 
been used for literally centuries over 
parts of the Atlantic seaboard, par- 
ticularly in New Jersey. For this 
reason it was surprising to me that 
we had found little governmental 
work on greensand as a fertilizer. 
With little research we came across 
just what we were looking for. In 
1918, True and Geise (Journal of 
Agricultural Research) proved in ex- 
tensive experiments that greensand 
proyides potash requirements as good 
or better than commercial fertilizers. 
They discovered that yields were of- 
ten greater even where small quanti- 
ties of greensand are added compared 
to the yields from normal dosage of 
commercial fertilizers. The more 
greensand used, the greater the 
weight of plant tops. But when 
commercial fertilizers were added, 
the largest weight of tops almost 
invariably turned out to be grown 
with the smaller concentrations of 
the fertilizer. True and Geise attri- 
bute this fact to the toxic action 
of excess chemical potash. Be sure 
to add greensand to your list of es- 
sential fertilizers. 


DDT Found in Water Supply 


The Wilmington, Delaware area 
was ready to be sprayed with DDT 
for protection against flies thought to 
carry poliomyelitis, in 1947. The Wa- 
ter Department was assured by public 
health officials that no harmful con- 
centration of DDT would accumu- 
late in water reservoirs from air- 
plane spraying. But within a few 
days after the DDT spraying started, 
a cloudiness was noticed in the 
reservoir water. According to Water 


October, 1950 


Works Engineering, December, 1948, 
microscopic animal life in the reser- 
voir had been practically killed off. 
The cloudy condition of the water 
was due to the unchecked multipli- 
cation“iof plant life, minute algae 
called Synedra. The biological bal- 
ance of the water had been disturb- 
ed by the toxic DDT. Although the 
DDT concentration was not high 
enough to destroy the algae, the 
water became dangerous for human 
consumption. “After a shutdown of 
the filter plant, the water receded 
and a portion of the walls was ex- 
posed and became dry. The exposed 
area was covered with a white, crys- 
talline material and gave the ap- 
pearance of having been whitewash- 
ed. The material scraped from the 
walls and intake pipe was found, on 
analysis, to be DDT. . This was the 
first clue to the cause of unbalanced 
condition existing in the water. It 
was difficult to realize the heavy con- 
tamination of DDT which this res- 


ervoir had received from the spray- 
ing.” 


Is Sewage Sludge Safe? 


To bacteriologists, sewage sludge 
is considered safe if the bacteria, 
Escherichia coli, one of the hardiest 
organisms in the human intestine is 
not present. Bradley in the Massa- 
chusetts Experiment Station Bulletin 
453 reports that Escherichia coli (E. 
coli) “will disappear in a few weeks 
from sludge in a filter bed, making it 
highly probable that any pathogenic 
intestinal bacteria present would dis- 
appear more quickly because they are 
less hardy than E. coli.” But bacterial 
contamination is not the only danger 
in using sludge as a fertilizer. Think 
of the caustic chemicals that must 
pass into sewage systems of large 
cities. Only when you know your 
sewage sources can you be really sure 
that continual application will not 
damage your soil. 


DO YOU COMPOST? 


Read these amazing facts 
about Q. R.! 


Whether you compost or not, here is some- 
thing you must know. Compost is Nature’s 
way of fertilization. It is made from mat- 
ter which was living. And all you need is 
the usual waste you derive from plant or 
animal materials —if you use Q. R., of 
course! For the secret of this activator is 
in its formula, a combination of seven 
herbal ingredients. Q. R. acts as a catalyst 
—helping to start Nature’s process of re- 
duction and decay, and in a time as short 
as 12 WEEKS, you may obtain the best 
soil food in the world. No harsh synthetic 
chemical fertilizers and no smells. Q. R. is 
clean-working and easy to use. 


Fine earth-right in your back yard! 


Have you ever been in a forest and scraped 
away the undergrowth to get down to the 
soil, when suddenly you came upon rich, 
black earth—friable, moist, soft—earth that 
feels like velvet between your fingers, 
earth so rich it actually seems to live! 
Remember how you wished you could have 
this soil for your own garden so that your 
plants could grow in the richness and 
goodness of this fine earth? Well, now you © 
can have a never ending supply of this 
rich black soil—in your own compost 
heap! 


Take advantage of this offer! 


If you want to learn how you can compost 
successfully as many millions have done 
throughout the world, don’t hesitate and 
order now our Special $1.00 Package post 
paid, that makes up to 4 tons of finished 


compost. 


Obtainable from: 
JAMES S. WELLS 
P. 0. Box 45, Deerfield, N. J. 


AND 
CHARMBURY’S OF =. 
VICTORIA LTD. 
913 Aretic Bidg. 
P. 0. Box 234 Srd Avenue 
Victoria, B. C. Seattle 4, Washington 


CHASE LTD., CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, ENG. 


DRIED SEAWEED 


FROM THE COAST OF MAINE 


Our Seaweed, after harvesting, drying, 
grinding and packing is ready to supply 
the sea's minerals for the benefit of 
your soil. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES TO 


Seacoast Products Co. 
EDGEWATER PARK, N. J. 
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SUPERIOR 


Lilium 
Bellingham 
Hybrids 


LILIUM BELLINGHAM HYBRIDS 


Flower heads bear up to 20 flow- 
ers, perfect for cutting. Colors 
tange from soft yellow, buff, terra- 
cotta through shades of copper and 
orange to red; spotted with dark 
red or brown. Top size bulbs. 
Price: Per box of 3 bulbs, $1.50. 


Dept. 010 Madison, N. J. 


For patented and standard 
roses shown in color. Guaranteed 
to live and bloom. 


BOX 532 


TY-T 


Souths Largest Growers of Putented Roses 


) FREE Chance: 


12 Rare Anemone 
Bulbs Imported from Holland 
Brilliant flaming Rainbow Mix TULIP 
Assortment—Darwin, Triumph, Breeder and Cottage Tulips 
for less than 2c per bulb! Prize selection of first and second 
year bulbs—144” to 2%” in circumference. Guaranteed re- 
placement of any bulb not developing to your satisfaction. 
iD NO EY. Order now and when your carton of 100 
Tulip Bulbs plus extra gift of 12 Anemone Bulbs — 
pay postman only $1.69 plus C.0.D. postage. Cash orders 
sent prepaid. Order today! 
MICHIGAN BULB COMPANY 


Dept. RBI53!, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Steele's Mastodon Jumbos Strong, 
Healthy Plants. Gigantic flowers up 
to 4” & better. Plant generously of 
this super abies blooming strain. Wide range of the rich- 
est vivid colors, 36 yrs. of Pansy specializing. Plants 
guaranteed Sead Now For Free Price List. 


HILL TOP GARDENS, 


Regal Lilies 


MULCHED LILIES 


Lilies prefer the mulching method. 


By ROY A. MONSAT 


| j \HE Regal lilies shown in this 
photo are grown without any 


cultivation at all. There are no 
weeds. The soil is yellow sand down 
at least 50 feet and not very fertile. 
Within a few feet is a steep bank 
down about 15 feet. 

All that is done with these lilies 
is to mulch them heavily with leaves, 
to a depth of some six inches. As 
these leaves settle down and become 
humus, more leaves are added gradu- 
ally. 

In the spring if the leaves are 
matted they are loosened or “fluffed- 
up” to let the shoots through, but 
they are pointed and come through 
pretty well by themselves. Care must 
be taken not to injure them as these 
new shoots are tender when just 
starting to grow. 
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I have developed several strains 
of pure white Regal lilies which 
bloom at different times, so I have 
this lovely, very fragrant flower in 
bloom for a full month, all of July 
and into early August. 

usually considered temper- 
amental or “fussy” Madonna or Can- 
didum lily grows very nicely nearby 
and is not a bit cranky — is pure 
white, very fragrant, but has much 
smaller blooms with more on a 
spike than the Regal lily. 

Perhaps the extra good drainage 
is the reason why lilies do well here, 
but I am sure that the leaves are an 
important factor too. 

This may be a “lazy man’s” way 
of gardening, but it works. It keeps 
the soil moist, cool and open or 
porous. 
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ENJOY BRITAIN’S 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS ... 


... through the vivid, in- 


Leading 
GARDENING 
—the British monthly ac- 


— 


claimed by American gar- 
dening enthusiasts every- 


You'll find the 


where! 
unique coverage of world 
horticulture, the news of 
latest British and 
European varieties, and 
every aspect of gardening 
and its preblems wonder- 
fully stimulating reading. 
Decide NOW to enjoy this 
lavishly illustrated journal 
EVERY month by filling 
in the form below. 
Send only $1.50 made payable to our authorized 1 
agent, Jeremy North — Bookseller (GI /165), 
“Friendship House,” Jamestown, Rhode Island, 
with this coupon completed, for 12 consecutive 
issues sent direct to your address from London. ] 
] 


Two Years $2.75 — Three Years $4.00 


PERENNIAL 
PLANTS 


ALL DUG 
FRESH FOR 
EVERY OR 


FLOWERS ALL SEASON 

AND YEARS TO COME. 
10 DELPHINIUMS BLUE 
10 COLUMBINE M/XED 
10 CARNATIONS M/XEO 
10 CANDYTUFT SWOWWHITE 
10 DAISY MAY QUEEN 


COD. ORDERS $2.25 POSTPAID 


MONARCH BULB FARMS 
P401 DIVISION ST., KALAMAZOO, MICH, 


4” Squatty Pots—ideal for 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Of dark red clay, with excel- 
lent porosity. Specially treat- 
ed edges help prevent sloughing 
off of leaves. Used and recom- 
mended by florists. 

4 for $1.; 10 for $2., prepaid. 
25¢ additional west of Rockies. 


Prices of other sizes on request 


CERAMO CO. 


Jackson, Missouri 


CLEMATIS 


Plant several this Fall. Ideal for fence, 
trellis, or wall. Easy to grow, hardy — 
produces a profusion of delicate flowers in 
spring and early summer. Write today for 
‘ color folder showing 12 varieties clematis. 

GLORIOUS CLIMBING BEAUTY 


JAMES |. GEORGE & SON, Box F, Fairport, N. Y. 


HOLLY SPECIAL 


5 to 6 YEAR NICELY BRANCHED HOLLIES 
Express 
2 for $15. Prepaid 
Booklet “‘Growing Evergreen Hollies’’ Free with Order. 
Catalog on Request 


THE WILMAT HOLLY CO. 
04-A Narberth, Pa. 


Box 3 


Say: 
“I saw it advertised in 
Organic Gardening” 


Chopped Leaves for Mulching 


During the 1949 season my exhi- 
bition type chrysanthemums, gladio- 
lus, sweet peas, and other plants were 
mulched with 4 to 5 inches of chop- 
ped leaves. In spite of the drought 
my blooms were larger and my plants 
were healthier than those of my 
neighbors. As soon as my plants 
were several inches high I spread 
compost on the top of the ground 
and then covered the entire garden 
with chopped leaves. No artificial 
fertilizer was used. 

My plantings were in a sheltered 
location and they were so close to- 
gether that I am sure that the wind 
did not blow any of the chopped 
leaves away. In the late fall the 
plants were cut off and dug up and 
it was then noted that less than 1 
inch of chopped leaves remained. 
The remaining leaves were still 
spongy and they were not packed 
down. It is very evident that my soil 
had digested the compost and leaves. 

Leaves from 6 trees have been used 
by me for 10 years; first on rhododen- 
drons and other shrubbery, and then 
as a mulch on the garden. I started 
out using the leaves whole but they 
matted down, took up to 2 years to 
decompose, and looked very unsight- 
ly. 
Chopped leaves spread over the 
garden as a mulch present a pleasing 
appearance, eliminate the need for 
weeding and cultivating, hold moist- 
ure, prevent the soil from drying out, 
and keep the soil in a mellow condi- 
tion. 

Carl H. Spatz 


Home Flour Mills 


In the May issue of this magazine 
appeared an article on Threshing 
and Home Flour Mills. In this arti- 
cle, various kinds of mills were de- 
scribed and dealers who handle the 
mills were mentioned. Unintention- 
ally, the Organic Implements and 
Products Company, Haddon Heights, 
N. J. was omitted. This company 
handles hand-operated and power 
grist mills for making whole-grain 
flour and the grinding of coffee, 
spices and other dried materials. 
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Red Everblooming 
“QUEEN O’ THE LAKES” 
And 40 other Sub-Zero Hybrid Teas and 
hardy climbers. Do you want your roses to 
live through the Cold Winters and Hot 
Summers? 

SAVE REPLACEMENT EXPENSE 

All the beauty, size and form of the 

best of Roses. They Bloom more! 


Send for pictured List 


BROWNELL ROSES 


Little Compton, R. I. 


éya Carnosa Variegata—Wax Plant.......... 75¢ 


H 

Bougainvillea— Red or Purple 
Hibiscus — Single or Double 50¢ 
5 Crotons — All Different...................... 2.00 


Philodendron Dubium — Cut Leaf Type 
Philodendron imbe— Large Arrow Leaf 
Monstera Deliciosa — Swiss Cheese Plant. 
Fieus Pandurata— Fiddle Leaf Rubber 
— NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG — 
Many new and rare varieties, including over 20 kinds 
of Philodendrons, Hybrid Anthuriums, Dwarf Palm, 
and many other plants. Catalog 25¢ or free with 
orders of $2.00. Add 20¢ each $1.00 purchased for 
parce! post. 


— CASH WITH ORDER PLEASE — 


SHAFFER NURSERIES 


Route 2, Box 295G, Clearwater, Florida 


PANSIES—tThree Star Blend 


Roggli’s Giants, Steele’s Jumbo & Maple Leaf Giants. 
Blended to give the best in Pansies, $1.50 for 50— 
$2.50 for 100. 

Pacific Giants Hybrid Delphiniums (Vetterie & Reinelt) 
Separate colors, field grown $1.25 for 3 — $4.00 for 12. 
Sweet Bay Magnolias (Magnolia Virginiana) Beautiful, 
fragrant, white flowers. Well established potted plants. 
75¢ each — $2.00 for 3. 

We are growers of fine compost grown plants. Ask for 


free catalogue. 
Box 36. LINDBERG'S Lexinerton, xy. 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


As different as they are delightful. Lew- 
isia, Alstroemeria, Ostrowskia, Ixiolirion, 
Hardy Cyclamen; a few out of many in our 
New Autumn Catalog, ready on request. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. D 


Moorestown, New Jersey 
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Answer to Our Critics 
(PART 11) 


Is There Enough Organic Matter? 
By J. I. RODALE 


ik THE last issue I answered in 
part an article written by Pro- 
fessor Ray Koon, head of the Wal- 
tham Field Station of the University 
of Massachusetts, which was publish- 
ed in the May, 1950, issue of Horti- 
culture magazine. Professor Koon at- 
tacked the organic method by merely 
making a few brief statements with 
no attempt to prove any of them. It 
was the most disheartening and un- 
scientific piece of writing I have ever 
seen. In the September issue J at- 
tempted to show that Professor Koon 
was making these charges without 
having thoroughly studied the or- 
ganic method. He claimed that this 
method took in only the use of or- 
ganic matter, overlooking that we 
also recommend ground phosphate 
and potash rocks. He also stated that 
the use of chemical fertilizers was not 
a factor in reducing human health. I 
produced much data to refute his 
assertion. We now start from that 
point. 

The next statement that Professor 
Koon makes is, “And we don’t rel- 
‘ ish the thought of starving to death 
during the experiment. And that 
is exactly what would happen, for 
there is just not enough organic mat- 
ter to go around.” Here the same 
error must be considered, that is, 
that Professor Koon overlooks the 
fact that we have at our disposal 
large quantities of potash and phos- 
phate rock, so that our need for 
organic matter is lessened. In the 
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early days of the organic method 
when we did not know about rock 
products, and were dependent en- 
tirely on organic matter for fertilizer, 
it was more of a problem. It meant 
that each farm had to be a balanced 
unit, and had to have some kind of 
animals to furnish manure. Eventu- 
ally this would have led to a de- 
moralization of the prices in the 
meat marts, for the law of supply 
and demand would operate to bring 
prices far below costs. If the farmer 
wished to work under the organic 
method, he would then have had to 
keep his animals mainly as a source 
of manure. But with the provision 
of these ground rock fertilizers, and 
with the growing of green manure 
crops which are plowed under to 
furnish some organic matter the 
problem is much simpler. Animals 
on the farm are important and 
worth while but they are not a mat- 
ter of life and death. 

We must not think, however, that 
because we grow green manure crops, 
we will have sufficient organic mat- 
ter, for it has been shown that with 
some exceptions such crops as a 
rule will merely maintain the status 
quo as far as organic matter is con- 
cerned. They will not result in an 
increase over the years because of 
heavy croppings that go off the farm. 
But since we usually start with farms 
that are low in organic matter we 
then must build up the humus in the 


doing it is by having some animals. 
In addition, the organic farmer must 
make sure that he conserves all resi- 
dues of plant matter that originate 
on his farm. On many farms not a 
thought is given to the break in the 
cycle, when straw or corn cobs are 
not returned to the soil. It is the law 
of return which must be observed if 
we wish to maintain the optimum 
fertility of our lands. It is sad to see 
large dairy farms selling their man- 
ure when they should use it in the 
growing of their own crops. Instead, 
they purchase concentrates, some of 
which are not fit to be fed to pigs, as 
far as their nutritional value is con- 
cerned. 

For the best way to get results 
and increased yields with the organic 
method an attempt should be made 
to bring in some organic matter that 
criginates outside of the farm. Pro- 
fessor Koon says there is not a suffici- 
ency to go around, but he has not 
raade a detailed study of it. No one 
has. What do you base your point 
on, then? Since the Dept. of Agri- 
culture has known about the claims 
of Sir Albert Howard for more than 
ten years, and since the amount of 
the available organic residues is an 
important factor in its consideration, 
it is strange that it has not made 
detailed surveys. In considering this 
aspect of the subject we must bear in 
mind that once the organic matter 
is built up then it would no longer 
be necessary to bring in the outside 
organic matter. This might take 
sbout 20 years. After that by good 
farming methods, we could maintain 
the organic matter content of the 
soil. This would include the use of 
potash and phosphate rock, good 
1otations, the growing of the right 
kinds of green manure crops, having 
some animals and using all the or- 
ganic wastes that originate on the 
farm. We must remember that a 
green manure crop growing on a 
farm whose organic matter content 
has been built up over a period of 20 
years, would furnish more organic 
matter and nutrients than one on a 
farm that is low in organic matter. 

One might ask, “How can you add 


soil in some way. One method of to the soil-by merely growing a crop 
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in that very same soil?” In other 
words, you take something out of 
the soil and merely put it back. But 
there is more to it than shows on the 
surface. A growing plant gets far 
less than 10 per cent of its nutrients 


out of the soil. The remainder comes . 


from the air. Large amounts of car- 
bon dioxide, nitrogen, etc, are ob- 
tained from this source. In many re- 
gions as much as 25 pounds per acre 
of sulphur fall onto the soil per year, 
which is almost sufficient for the 
needs of many growing crops. By 
the multiplication of Azotobacter 
organisms in the soil, through the 
building up of the organic matter 
content, more nitrogen is obtained 
from the air. By a defeatist attitude, 
leading to a waste of organic matter 
and the use of the concentrated 
chemical fertilizers, there is a reduc- 
tion in the type of bacteria that can 
extract nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere. What I mean by a defeatist 
attitude is that because people like 
Professor Koon believe that there is 
not sufficient organic matter to go 
around, then they make no attempt 
to use the amount that is available. 
As a result there arises a situation 
which occurred a few days ago. It 
was haying time and due to the 
rains there was much hay spoilage. 
One farmer called us and asked if 
we would call and remove without 
having to pay for them 100 bales of 
spoiled hay, as it would save him 
the labor and time of having to burn 
them. The next morning another 
farmer called and offered us 50 bales 
under the same terms. We gave 
them each a free subscription to the 
Organic Farmer so that if the same 
situation occurred in the future they 
would know how to make use of such 
valuable organic matter. What we 
did with this hay was to run it 
through our ensilage cutter, which 
shredded it somewhat, and with our 
manure spreader we then applied it 
thinly over a growing crop of clover 
which we are going to plow down 
next spring for planting corn. This 
is the way the new organic method 
operates. Under the old method we 
would have used this material in 


compost pits. One of the advantages . 
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of the new method is that it does 
not require the time to apply the 
compost in the spring when time is 
short to get the crops in. 

As I have said above, no attempt 
is made by farmers to get valuable 
organic matter which is free for the 
taking and even when it is dumped 
right into their lap they don’t know 
how to handle it. Last fall my two 
men with the use of a dump truck 
gathered 100 tons of leaves, which 
are easily worth $10 a ton. Here is a 
thousand dollars worth of material 
which cost us about $75 in labor, 
part of which when ground up was 
applied in a field where soybeans 
were planted last spring. There is 
an enormous amount of leaves avail- 
able in the fall, much of which is 
burned up. I have never heard of a 
county agent advising farmers to go 
after this type of material. 

There is much industrial organic 
waste available that the farmer is not 
aware of and that could add to his 
income in a material way. In the 
South one sees mountains of sawdust 
at saw mills, much of which is burn- 
ed up. This is valuable fertilizer 
material containing many of the 
needed soil nutrients and hormones. 
There is leather dust from shoe fac- 
tories, brewers hops available in 
large quantities, spent mushroom 
manure, cocoa wastes, cotton gin 
wastes, apple pomace from cider 
mills, cannery wastes, castor pomace, 
coffee wastes, eggshells from hatch- 
eries containing much in the way of 
animal matter, felt wastes from hat 
companies and other wastes from 
textile mills, grape pomace, fish 
wastes, etc. A large farm that has a 
substantial yearly bill for chemical 
fertilizers can take the savings from 
adopting the organic method and 
apply it to the organization of a 
separate department with special 
equipment to secure and properly 
handle such waste organic matter. 
It might economically pay for a 
truck to go long distances to obtain 
such material, much of which can be 
obtained free. 

Take the case of the water hya- 
cinth that is blocking many of our 
waterways in the South. Government 


authorities in seeking ways to clear 
such impediments completely over- 
look the value of such green matter 
as a fertilizer, and as a result the 


-methods they develop destroy this 


valuable weed, while at the same 
time the soils of nearby farms are 
seriously suffering from lack of or- 
ganic matter. A survey should be 
made by the Government as to how 
much of such kinds of plant matter 
is available, including other kinds 
such as Spanish moss, seaweed, etc. 
And in the realm of Government 
jurisdiction it is tragic when we see 
how many surplus crops are destroy- 
ed in order to keep prices up. We see 
tons and tons of potatoes that are 
ordered to be destroyed by the gov- 
ernment, while the farms that pro- 
duced those very same crops use 
nothing but chemical fertilizers. One 
of the reasons for such sinful waste 
is the lack of knowledge and ex- 
perience in handling such surplus 
material. Being busy experimenting 
with artificial fertilizers and con- 
sidering anyone who goes out of 
his way to secure waste organic ma- 
terial as some kind of a fanatic or 
crack-pot, they are like babies when 
some such organic material comes 
their way and would rather burn 
it or give it away because of that lack 
of knowledge. Business establish- 
ments could never continue to exist 
if they were run on this basis. Wit- 
ness the big packing companies who 
are reputed to use every part of the 
pig but the squeal. But the farmer, 
who raises pigs and who should 
know better, allows large portions 
of his product to be wasted. 

In the last few years a new devel- 
opment has taken place in the large 
scale composting of garbage and sew- 
age wastes. A man like Mr. Joseph 
W. Frazer of the Kaiser-Frazer Com- 
pany has entered into the picture 
and now has a huge digester at the 
Chicago Stockyards which turns 
manure into compost within a few 
days. He is signing contracts with 
municipalities to do the same with 
garbage. G. H. Earp-Thomas is also 
working in this field as well as a 
few others, including Dr. Ehrenfried 


(Continued on page 54) 
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PLANT NEW IRIS FOR GARDEN COLOR 


Brighten the garden corners with iris. 


By GEDDES DOUGLAS 


RISES are very adaptable to vary- 

ing conditions. They grow from 
Maine. to California and from 
Florida to Minnesota. The family 
of plants known as the genus iris is 
a large one and boasts members that 
thrive in shade and sun, in swamps 
and desert. The type more often 
found in American gardens is called 
the Tall Bearded iris. By reason of 
its adaptability to all types of soils 
and climatic conditions, it usually 
labors under a great handicap. Gar- 
deners are prone to half starve it 
and subject it to all sorts of neglect. 

The culture of irises is similar in 
most respects to the culture of other 
hardy perennials. They need food 
and plenty of it. Their roots range 
near the surface of the soil and 
rapidly deplete the soil of the avail- 
able food put there by nature. These 
elements should be put back into the 
soil and the ideal time to do this is 
late summer when the plants are 
divided and replanted. The two best 
fertilizing agents for bearded irises 
.are bone meal and well rotted man- 
ure or compost. In general the use 
of inorganic fertilizers should be 
avoided. 

Ordinary garden loam seems to 
suit the bearded iris. They tolerate 
either a limited amount of acidity 
or alkalinity. Transplanting can be 
done any time after blooming season 
but late summer seems to give the 
best results. Clean, healthy rhizomes 


should be selected and the top leaves 
of the fan cut back to conserve 
moisture. In planting the roots 
should be spread out and the top 
of the rhizome covered with soil to 
a depth of half an inch. Clean cul- 
tivation, sunlight and air circulation 
around the plant is advisable during 
the growing season. 


Winter Care 


In regions. north of so-called 
Mason and Dixon line it seems 
desirable to cover iris in the winter 
with a thick mulch of leaves, excel- 
sior or salt hay. This prevents heav- 
ing and minimizes the damage which 
might be done by sudden drops in 
temperature. The embryo bloom- 
stalk in the top of the rhizome is 
formed in the fall previous to the 
blooming season. 


Bearded Iris 


Bearded irises need sun and good 
drainage to keep them healthy. 
Their diseases are few and can be 
prevented or controlled with reason- 
able care. In some sections of the 
country the iris borer is a pest of 
first magnitude. 

People who have not followed 
the recent advances made in hybrid- 
izing irises are usually amazed 
at the new colors now available. 
Flowers are larger, colors are clearer 
and new shapes and patterns will 
soon be within the reach of the 


average gardener. For a grand dis- 
play of bloom no other flower can 
equal the iris. Try some of the new- 
er ones. They will delight you with 
their ease of culture, amaze you 
with their incredible variety and 
thrill you with their sheer loveliness. 

The following list of one hundred 
new varieties is grouped according 
to color, and is selected from vari- 
eties which have won recent awards 
of the American Iris Society: 


Purple White Selfs 


Cathedral Dome 
Katherine Fay 


Priscilla 
Vigil 
Whites With Yellow Influence 
Miss Bishop Sharkskin 
The Capital 
Whites With Blue Infusion 


Snow Flurry White City 


White Plicatas with Red or Violet Markings 


Confetti Minnie Colquitt 


White Plicatas With Blue Markings 


Aldura Blue Shimmer 


Bicolor, White and Yellow 
Pinnacle 


Bicolor, White and Red-Violet 
Extravaganza 


Bicolor, Yellow and Red-Violet 
Gypsy Red Torch 
Mary Vernon Staten Island 

Light Blue Selfs 


Azure Skies 
Cahokia 
Distance 


Helen McGregor 
Lake Breeze 
Lake George 
Sylvia Murray 
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Medium Blue Selfs 


Blue Rhythm 
Chivalry 


Danube Wave 
Seafarer 
The Admiral 


Deep Blue Selfs 


Blue Ensign Blue Glow 


Gulf Stream 
Pale Cream and Light Yellow Selfs 


Amandine Golden Ruffles 
Desert Song Song of Gold 
Vision Fugitive 
Bright Yellow Selfs 


Berkely Gold 
Gold Spike 


Cloth of Gold 
Spring Gold 
Zantha 
Orange Yellow Selfs and Bicolors 
Gold Sovereign Ola Kala 
Rocket 
Yellow with Red-Brown Markings-Plicatas 


Fire Dance Suzette 


Tiffanja 
October, 1950 


Iris Sharkskin in the author’s garden. 


Yellow (Standards) near White (Falls) 


Gilt Edge Mattie Gates 
Misty Gold 
Pale Shrimp or Shell Pinks 
Cherie Pink Formal 


Pink Cameo Twilight Sky 


Light Orange-Brown Selfs 


Golden Russet 
Russet Wings 


Ballet Dancer 
Juliet 
Deep Orange-Brown Selfs 


Arab Chief Casa Morena 
Argus Pheasant Bryce Canyon 
Pretty Quadroon 


Lavender Pinks 


Chantilly Fantasy 
Dreamcastle Pink Ruffles 
Radiation 


Light to Medium Rose-Red Selfs 


Gypsy Rose Sunset Blaze 
Red Majesty Three Oaks 
Tournament 


Bronze Red Selfs 


Garden Glory 
Lights On 


Ranger 
Sarah Goodloe 
Bitones of Pink to Red 

Oriental Bazaar Pagan Princess 


Light to Medium Violet Selfs 


Lilac Lane Helen Fitzgerald 
Violet Symphony 


Deep Violet-Purple Selfs 


Black Banner Master Charles 
Black Forest Vatican Purple 
Vice Regal 


Light to Dark Violet Bitones 


Lord Dongan Nightfall 
Three Cheers 


Polychromes of Yellow, Orange or Red 


Cascade Splendor 
Daybreak 


Honey Flow 
Rilla Gabbard 
Sunset Serenade 
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THE SCENE 


Mulch gardening is being practiced on a wide front. 


By DR. RALPH BIRCHER 


ARE currently working 
practically 100% with 
sheet composting, in that we now 
apply direct to the garden soil what 
formerly we todk first to the com- 
post heap. One cannot go wrong 
with this method”—so writes J. I. 
Rodale, the leader of the organic 
movement in America. Two and 
one-half years ago I had written him 
to ask what he thought of sheet 
composting and why, so far as I 
knew, it was not mentioned in his 
magazine. It seems to me that this 
method contains decided future pos- 
sibilities for the humus movement 
and that it will win the uneven 
struggle with the “anorganics” (ex- 
ponents of chemical fertilizing), be- 
cause composting in heaps simply 
requires entirely too much manual 
labor to be practicable. I received 
at that time a very friendly and 
rather long letter, in which sheet 
composting was rejected on the 
principles of Sir Albert Howard. 
(Editor's Note:—I do not recall such 
a letter.) 

How much the leaf has turned in 
_ the meantime! Following Lady Eve 
Balfour, Friend Sykes, and Newman 
Turner in England, J. I. Rodale has 
now too gone over practically un- 
conditionally to sheet composting in 
the December issue of his periodical. 
Many of his followers seem to have 
not quite fully recovered from their 
surprise. But I believe that even Sir 
Albert Howard, were he still alive, 
would have decided in favor of it, 
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and would not have been the last 
to do so either. (Editor's Note:—The 
three persons mentioned are still 
advocating the aerobic method of 
composting.) 

However, it seems to me that the 
basic assumption of this method lies 
herein, that the organic trend in 
agriculture will suddenly and with 
significant swiftness and assurance 
be pushed to the fore. The enor- 
mous advantages of sheet compost- 
ing directly in the field have already 
been set forth in this journal: no 
carrying of the composted material 
to and fro, no turning with the 
shovel—that alone makes this meth- 
od of humus production very much 
more practical and economic in 
times of high wages and with cus- 
tomary agriculture under the mar- 
ket pressure of dangerous competi- 
tion—but also no more brown fields 
lying idle in frost, rains, wind, and 
sun and spoiling in humus; further- 
more they are space-saving and 
make possible the omission of several 
tillage operations. 

One asks, naturally, whether the 
resulting decomposition is actually 
just as good as in heap composting. 
In a layer of no more than from 15 
to 30 centimeters (5.90 to 11.81 
inches) in thitkness it is clear that 
the degree of heat will never be 
reached which is deemed necessary 
in a compost heap (60 to 70° Centi- 
grade). Heat does not seem to play 
any considerable role here. (for no- 
where do I find any mention of tem- 
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perature measurement in sheet com- 
posting). In spite of this, the green 
matter is assimilated quickly in the 
earth—apparently more quickly than 
in compost heaps—and seems to 
supply by no means less worth-while 
plant nourishment than in the 
roundabout way by compost heaps, 
rather on the contrary. How is that 
to be explained? A complete and 
careful discussion on the basis of ex- 
periments and measurements I have 
not been able to find in this connec- 
tion, and I am wondering that this 
does not take place. We are still 
told to observe and consider. Known 
and observed again and again, how- 
ever, is the astonishing power-to- 
digest superimposed organic materi- 
al that is found in a humus-rich and 
living soil, especially when that ma- 
terial is fresh. Just lay a green leaf 
on the moist, rich garden soil and 
watch how quickly it merges with 
it! This is accomplished, naturally, 
not by any particles of earth but by 
tiny living creatures, which wander 
into the overlaid organic cover and 
literally devour and digest it. 
Therefore, in some climates the 
green matter can simply be applied 
as sheet compost with satisfactory re- 
sults if evenly distributed and settled 
down. The humus floor digests it 
from the bottom up. Prof Gustav A. 
L. Mehlquist writes about this in the 
June, 1949, issue of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden Bulletin: Correct 
sheet composting with 15 to 30 centi- 
meters (5.90 to 11.81 inches) of 
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straw, green matter and leaves is the 
most useful skill which the gardener 
can learn today, in spite of all the 
numerous new things which in the 
last several years have been learned 
in the field of plant nourishment 
and hormone treatments... and Dr. 
Kenworthy, gardening expert of 
Michigan State College, has shown 
in experiments that sheet compost- 
ing in the above sense doubled the 
produce of cherry trees. The cherry 
trees received no other type of fer- 
tilizer except for this sheet compost 
with half-rotted or undecomposed 
organic matter. The control trees re- 
ceived no such soil covering, but in 
its stead full manuring. The first 
group of trees produced not only 
a harvest of 100 per cent larger fruit, 
but one with a phosphorus- and 
nitrogen-content approximately 25 
per cent greater and with a 30 per 
cent higher calcium content in the 
leaves! Sawdust as earth covering 
produced no increase in produce. 
However, where the climate is 
rather dry, the mere overlaying 
of the soil with matter leads to 
insufficient decay and therefore to 
considerable loss. In such circum- 
stances it is necessary first to shred 
the ground matter, straw, waste, or 
whatever it be, in order that it be 
laid wide open; then it must be 
mixed into the topmost layer of soil, 
as Faulkner has shown. This neces- 
sity openly exists throughout most 
of Switzerland. With this prelimi- 
nary step (which is the surer, the 
more often it occurs) especially in 
situations in which the under layer 
is still insufficiently humus-rich and 
living, one gets a mixture that is 
fine and thoroughly moist, and one 
which will “digest” even in periods 
of continuing drought. As I see it, 
this is the method of the future, one 
which can attain unforeseeable sig- 
nificance. Even Rototiller, Inc. in 
Trey, New York, has now brought 
out handy small machines which 
correctly shred and mix together 
green matter of considerable size 
in this manner, and every few weeks 
similar small machines seem to reach 
the market. Those are indeed signs 
of a new age in gardening. The 
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weighty question of breaking up the 
soil’s lower layers seems, to be sure, 
not yet to have been solved by now 
available motor implements and 
equipment. 

It is to be understood that with 
sheet composting no destruction of 
weed masses can be achieved, to the 
extent to which this is possible with 
skilled and correct heap composting. 
For this purpose, the seasonal using 
up of weeds growing in the bed and 
field is facilitated through small 
machines of this type, so that it is 
not left to be done at sowing time. 


For’ the rest, heap composting 
has not been made utterly super- 
fluous. For pot and hothouse soil 
a more complete and advanced de- 
cay is necessary, for which a small 
pit (near to the sheet compost) is 
expedient. That should preferably 
be a closed pit, as recommended by 
May Bruce in England and Selby in 
Italy. The necessity of access to air 
has been for a long time somewhat 
overrated, -as has been recently 
stressed. Some oxygen must be able 
to enter, but a few crevices suffice 
for that need. In the Bruce system 
of Q. R. composting the material is 
run in layers, as it comes from 
kitchen and garden, into a box 
measuring 60 centimeters (23.62 
inches) in width and height and 90 
centimeters (35.43 inches) in length 
(smallest dimensions). It stands 
without a floor directly on level 
ground and has a cover. Its sides 
are double and padded with dry 
straw in order to cut down on loss 
of heat, and the compost material 
stays permanently covered with 
moist packing bags all the time that 
it is full. Approximately every 20 
centimeters (7.87 inches) in depth 
one puts over the layer, in addition 
to powdered rock or calcium and 
some soil, a light application of the 
solution Q. R. Plant-Mixture (this 
plant-dust is now available in 


Switzerland from Mr. Andrea Gio- 


_ tion, lasts for so long that the steam- 


vanoli, Wiesenstrasse 8, Zurich). The 
compost then quickly attains a heat 
of about 70 degrees Centigrade, 
which, thanks to the Q. R. applica- 


ing hot material has time to fully 
decay. The Selby method is similar, 
and I hope to be able to give fuller 
details about it another time. 

An Organic Gardening reader had 
success with the following simple 
experiment: he removed the ends 
of a metal barrel, filled in the bot- 
tom to hand-height with hay or peat 
and put in kitchen waste, as it came, 
then covered lightly with soil each 
time. The barrel he covered with a 
board and left the whole thing alone. 
The open bottom attracted earth- 
worms like magic, and they then 
digested the kitchen waste. Applied 
in the case of the waste barrel, this 
would accordingly be the principle 
of sheet composting without heat- 
decay. 

And now an incident which 
Rodale tells in Organic Gardening. 
Not long ago a delegation of leading 
people came to the United States 
from India. They wanted to study 
an artificial fertilizer factory, in 
order to establish a similar industry 
in India. Alas! Is now India, too, 
which for a long time has been suf- 
fering from severe soil erosion and 
terrible overpopulation, really going 
blindly along this one-sided way, 
after Sir Albert Howard conducted 
his organic’ plant-nourishment ex- 
periments there with. such signal 
success, and ‘Prof. Dhar, Allahabad, 
developed them further? The dele- 
gation also visited the experiment 
station of Rodale’s “Soil and Health 
Foundation.” The chief engineer is 
said to have been greatly impressed. 
But —he spoke as follows: “The 
whole world looks on the U.S.A. as 
its model. We in India admire every- 
thing which you in the U.S. do. You 
set the example for us with your 
great compost factories. We hav 
been inspired by you!” 

What a responsibility the hated 
and admired West wears! How much 
really depends on its “inspiration.” 
The Organic Movement has no time 
to lose! 
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MULCHED GARDENS ON THE ORGANIC FARM 


Mulches insure a living soil and healthy, fruitful plants. 


By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


has been practiced 


in the gardens on the Organic 
Farm for a number of years. The 
results have been so satisfactory that 
this practice deserves special con- 
sideration by all gardeners. Mulch- 
ing is practiced by nature wherever 
plants grow free from the interfer- 
ence of man. The woodlot and forest 
have a generous mulch of leaves, 
twigs, and such herbs as grow on the 
forest floor. The meadow and prai- 
rie have a mulch composed of the 
stems and leaves of grasses and other 
herbaceous plants. Even the soil of 
fields which have been farmed for 
a time and then abandoned soon 
are covered with a mulch composed 
of the remains of weeds. Weeds are 
nature’s emergency plants for re- 
storing as quickly as possible the 
holes torn in the earth’s green carpet 
by man. 

The advantages of mulching are 
numerous. The advantage which 
may be most appealing to many 
gardeners is the fact that mulching 
greatly reduces the amount of work 
- involved in the care of the growing 
crops. No cultivation is necessary 
after a suitable mulch has been ap- 
plied. Weeds are almost completely 
eliminated. The occasional weed 
which manages to grow through the 
mulch can be pulled out with little 
effort and thrown on top of the 
mulch. Neither the cultivator nor 
the hoe are needed after the mulch 
has been put down. 
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A mulch of shredded organic ma- 
terials absorbs the rain and melted 
snows more or less completely, and 
thus insures an abundant supply of 
water for the growing crops. Mulch- 
es also conserve the water in the soil 
and do away with irrigation that 
might otherwise be necessary. Mulch- 
es protect the soil from the heat of 
the sun. Mulched soil is cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter, be- 
cause the mulch serves as a thermal 
blanket over the soil. Even of more 
importance is the fact that a mulch 
prevents the alternate freezing and 
thawing of the soil in late autumn 
and early spring. The heaving of 
the soil often is so great that the 
root systems of many plants are badly 
damaged, or the plants may be more 
or less completely lifted out of the 
soil. 

Mulches absorb rain drops and 
prevent the splashing of soil on the 
stem and leaves of the crop plants. 
In this way, such fruits as straw- 
berries are kept free from splashed 
soil. Since many of the disease-pro- 
ducing organisms are transported 
from the soil to the plants by the 
splashing of soil when it rains, 
mulches play an important role in 
the control of diseases. Controlled 
experiments show that mildews and 
leaf spots can be fairly well control- 
led by maintaining a mulch over the 
soil. 

Organic mulches, i.e. mulches of 
plant and animal residues, are food 


for the soil organisms. At the inter- 
face between soil and mulch, the lat- 
ter is being digested by soil organ- 
isms and converted into compost and 
humus. Surface mulches are the 
most natural and the easiest sources 
of humus in the soil. They are in- 
habited by a great variety of soil 
organisms which convert them into 
minerals, vitamins, carbon dioxide, 
antibiotics and other products which 
impart to the soil a dynamic growing 
force that is transmitted to crops 
plants, enabling them to grow with 
such vigor that they are relatively 
free from disease-producing organ- 
isms and insects and other pests. 

Organic mulches tend to retard 
the development of plants in early 
spring, and thus to protect them 
from killing frosts. Stone mulches, 
on the other hand, hasten the de- 
velopment of plants and thus bring 
certain vegetable crops into produc- 
tion from 10 to 14 days earlier than 
the same kinds of plants grown with- 
out the mulch. 

Perhaps as another advantage of 
mulching should be mentioned the 
fact that it represents a simpler and 
more natural method of making com- 
post. All of the products of decom- 
position are sure to enter the soil 
where they will become available to 
the growing crop plants. 


Mulching Materials 


The materials which have been 
used in the gardens on the Experi- 
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This vegetable garden is stone-mulched with rows running between the crushed-stone paths. During the summer months the stones are 


covered with a plant mulch to insulate the stones from the sun. In early spring, the exposed stones absorb heat from the sun and hurry 
the vegetables to maturity about two weeks earlier than those not stone-mulched. 


mental Organic Farm include stones, 
leaves, straw, hay, corncobs, grass 
clippings, shredded bark, spent hops, 
and weeds. Winter mulches which 
are placed over plants as well as the 
soil, as in strawberry patches, must 
be loose and airy. Suitable winter 
mulching materials include straw, 
hay, salt hay, and similar non-pack- 
ing mulches. They should be placed 
in late fall or early winter after the 
ground is somewhat frozen, and 
should not be removed in spring un- 
til there is evidence of new growth in 
the mulched plants. The finer parts 
of the winter mulch may be allowed 
to remain on the soil as part of the 
summer mulch. 

Just as coarseness is a desirable 
characteristic of winter mulches, fine- 
ness is an important characteristic of 
summer mulches. To facilitate the 
distribution and to increase the effec- 
tiveness of summer mulches, the ma- 
terials should be shredded. This is 
accomplished on the Experimental 
Farm with an ordinary ensilage cut- 
ter which cuts the plant materials 
and blows them on a wagon or man- 
ure spreader. For small farms and 
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gardens, inexpensive power shredders 
are now becoming available. With 
these shredders, leaves and other 
non-woody plant materials can be 
reduced to such small pieces that 
they can be applied to the soil direct- 
ly for mulching or for sheet compost- 
ing. 

In mulching plants, it often is 
important to select one kind of 
mulching material rather than an- 
other kind. For instance, for acid 
loving plants use sawdust, oak leaves, 
pine needles, and leaf mold. For 
the common vegetables, use shredded 
hay, granulated corncobs, shredded 
weeds which must be cut before they 
go to seed, shredded leaves, spent 
hops from breweries, shredded pea 
vines from the vinery, and similar 
crop residues. Shredded mulches 
pack just enough to control weeds, 
prevent the loss of water by evapora- 
tion, prevent erosion, and regulate 
the temperature of the soil. 


The Vegetable Garden 


The Organic Farm’s vegetable 
garden is mulched with stones, 
with shredded plant materials over 


the stones during the hot summer 
months. This garden is rectangular 
in shape, and is divided into four 
equal parts by three paths filled with 
crushed stones across the smaller 
dimension. Each of the four beds 
is then marked out in rows which 
run at right angles to the paths. 
The spaces between the rows, which 
usually are cultivated, are covered 
with flat native stones laid as closely 
tegether as possible, as in a jig-saw 
puzzle. The row spaces, i.e. the parts 
of the garden not covered with 
stones, are from 8 to 10 inches wide 
and extend from edge to path or 
from path to path in the garden. 
The garden is so located that the 
rows run with the contour of the 
ground. 

Any kind of native stones may be 
used, but the flat ones which are 
not too large are best. Before the 
stones are put down, the soil should 
be plowed and given a good applica- 
tion of compost, and the different 
pulverized rocks. Then dig the soil 
out of the row trenches to a depth of 
about a foot. Put about four inches 
of compost in the bottom of the 
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A mixed garden of flowers and vegetables. Note the crushed-stone axis paths and the stone-mulching between the rows. Petunias in the 
left foreground, followed by carrots,’ zinnias, and spider plants in the background. The stones used for mulching are flat native stones 


trench and fill the remainder of the 
trench with a mixture of three parts 
of soil to one part of compost to 
which the rock powders have been 
added. 

The garden, made as outlined 
above, is permanent and is strictly 
a no-digging garden. When the crop 
from any row is harvested, the resi- 
dues are gathered up, shredded and 
either put back on the soil or in the 
compost heap. The row space is 
loosened up with a light hoe, and a 
new crop planted. 

The stone-mulched vegetable gar- 
den is from 10 to 14 days earlier in 
the spring. The stones absorb heat 
from the sun during the day and in- 
crease the soil temperature sufficient- 
ly to cause the vegetables to grow 
faster and to mature earlier than the 
same kinds of plants planted in the 
epen field on the same day. The 
higher temperature of the soil can be 
avoided during the warm summer 
months by covering the stones with 
a plant mulch, as already suggested. 

Practically every kind of vegetable 
that can be grown in this region has 
been included in the stone vege- 
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laid together like a jigsaw puzzle. 


table garden. Without exception, 
the vegetables grow rapidly and at- 
tain larger than usual size. It is not 
unusual, for instance, to have onions 
as much as five inches in diameter 
and beets seven inches across and so 
long that I hesitate to give a figure 
which seems fantastic. These over- 
sized vegetables have the tenderness 
and richness in flavor of younger and 
smaller sized ones. 


The Mixed Garden 


This is called a mixed garden be- 
cause it includes both vegetables and 
flowers. It is laid out and construc- 
ted exactly like the vegetable garden 
described above. From careful ob- 
servations made during the past 
three years, it can be said that this 
garden has more insect visitors but 
fewer insect residents. The vege- 
tables in the mixed garden show less 
insect damage than the same. kinds 
of plants in the strictly vegetable 
garden. This would seem to indicate 
that there is a better biological bal- 
ance in the mixed garden. A mixed 
garden is more in’ keeping with na- 
ture’s practices. Nature’s gardens, i.e. 


plants growing without cultivation, 
include several to many kinds of 
plants in some kind of balance or 
association. 


The Truck Patch 


Just beyond the stone vegetable 
garden is about an acre of ground 
which is used for growing all kinds 
of vegetables, and may be called a 
truck patch. Last fall the soil in this 
patch was covered with a layer of 
shredded plant materials of consider- 
able thickness in accordance’ with 
the New Method first announced by 
Mr. Rodale in the December, 1949 
issue of this magazine. This surface 
mulch absorbed and held all rain 
and snow, and prevented the soil 
from winter freezing. It protected 
earthworms and other soil organisms. 
During most of the late fall, winter, 
and early spring months, the ‘soil 
organisms feed more or less actively 
on this mulch and reduce it to com- 
post. The extent of this feeding can 
be determined roughly by the de- 
crease in the thickness of the mulch. 

Last spring, the mulch was plowed 
under. If sowbugs are common, it 
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A ring-mulched cherry tree. The mulch consists of shredded hay at the bottom and spent hops from a brewery on top. Around the 
trunk of the tree is a cylinder of quarter-inch mesh wire to protect it from rodents. 


may be necessary to remove the 
mulch from the garden until the 
seedlings are old enough to resist 
these small tank-shaped animals. 
When the plants are well established, 
the mulch should be placed between 
the rows in a sufficiently thick layer 
to prevent the growth of weeds. 
When this has been done, there is 
no need for cultivating, hoeing, or 
other operations concerned with the 
growing of an unmulched crop. 

The animal population of a 
mulched soil is higher than that of 
an unmulched soil. Since most soil 
organisms are beneficial, this is a de- 
sirable condition. For instance, snails 
often do much damage to plants 
grown in a cultivated soil but are 
never a problem in a mulched soil as 
they prefer decaying organic matter 
to plants. The decaying organic mat- 
ter seems to impart a dynamic 
growth force to plants which is re- 
fiected in vigorous, healthy growth, 
and marked resistance to diseases 
and pests. 

Included in this truck patch were 
potatoes, celery, peppers, egg plants, 
peanuts, corn, squash, sweet potatoes, 
tomatoes, carrots, beans, and other 
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common vegetables. Every kind of 
vegetable in this mulched patch re- 
sponded most favorably. The mulch- 
ed plants were allowed to grow nat- 
urally. All such practices as pruning 
and staking were strictly avoided. 
The results in this patch indicate 
that naturally grown plants are more 
vigorous and more productive than 
those which are pruned, staked, and 
otherwise interfered with. 

Four varieties of tomatoes were 
grown in both the stone vegetable 
garden and in the truck patch. 
Those in the stone vegetable garden 
were pruned and staked with iron- 
pipe stakes, while those in the truck 
patch were allowed to grow natural- 
ly. All plants were set out on the 
same day. The tomatoes in the stone 
garden had ripe fruits about 10 days 
earlier than those in the truck patch. 
but the basal leaves of the plants in 
the stone vegetable garden showed 
more or less damage by blight but 
not enough to prevent a bountiful 
crop of tomatoes, while the naturally 
grown plants in the truck patch 
showed very little or no blight. 

The vegetables in the mulched 


truck patch are surprisingly free 


from insects and diseases. As yet we 
understand very little of what goes 
on in the soil and in the decaying 
mulch. There are indications, how- 
ever, that biological balances are 
established which are favorable to 
the crop plants.. 


Fruits 


The gardens on the Experimental 
Organic Farm include such fruits as 
apples, peaches, plums, various kinds 
of nuts, grapes, blueberries, and rasp- 
berries. 

Fruit trees are mulched by loosen- 
ing the soil under the tree as far 
out as the drip line or as far out as 
the branches extend. Each tree is 
then given both phosphate rock and 
potash rock at the rate of a half- 
pound for each square foot of soil 
surface. Then a mulch is applied in 
the form of a ring around the tree 
trunk extending from the drip line 
to about 18 inches of the trunk. 
Around the trunk may be placed 
clean gravel or sharp cinders to pre- 
vent rodents from nesting there. 
Mice can be discouraged by shred- 
ding the mulching material into fine 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The people and their land 


This is the beginning of a series of 
photographs of the amazing Hunza 
country in Northern India, never be- 
fore published. They have been sent 
to us by Ella Maillart, of Geneva, 
Switzerland. You will find scenes of 
agriculture, family life, daily habits, 
ceremonies, and the rugged Hunza 
terrain. The pictures are especially 
timely and tie in with the book The 
Healthy Hunzas, by J. I. Rodale, 
which relates their vigorous health to 
the organic farming practiced. The 
book is published by Rodale Press — 
Price $3.00. 

Hunza Valley. On the path above 
the Hunza River, a drummer an- 
nounces the arrival of the Mir. In 
summer the toga is worn like a loose 
cape. On the left bank: irrigated 
terraced, fields, and the Rakaposli 
mountain. 

Kashmir. Hunza Valley. Castle of 
Baltit where the Mir lives in winter. 
In the background, the range rising 
to the west of the Hunza Valley with 
snow peaks, even in August. ... Tiny 
terraced fields built on the spar of 
gravel limiting Baltit to the North. 
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Men of Organiculture — 


LIONEL JAMES PICTON 


By MISS E. B. KIRKHAM 


_— the moment of their 
birth, doubtless, the links of an 
invisible chain had been drawing 
together two outstanding figures of 
the organic farming movement. Only 
when both were well advanced in 
years did their paths cross, and the 
world is richer for their meeting. 
Their individual contributions to 
the welfare of the human race, 
moving steadily along the con- 
verging lines destined one day to 
intersect, were complementary the 
one to the other. 

Ever since reading Balzac’s The 
Country Doctor, Sir Albert Howard 
had felt an inner conviction that 
some day he would encounter such 
a man in the flesh. And it was only 
in the last decade of his life that 
he found his presentiment was justi- 
fied on making the acquaintance of 
the Hon. Secretary of the County 
Palatine of Chester Local Medical 
and Panel Committees, Dr. Lionel 
James Picton, O.B.E., M.A., B.M., 
B.Ch. (Oxon), M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
From that day on, the links of these 
two lives were interlocked: agricul- 
ture was wedded once and “for all 
to medicine. 

Dr. Picton had grown up in one 
of the best farming districts of Eng- 
land and famous for its- cheese—the 
county of Cheshire. His boyhood 
home lay close to the main road 
leading from Liverpool to the fer- 
tile fields around Little Crosby north 
of that city. Day by day as he 
walked to school the boy’s attention 
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was irresistibly drawn to the teams 
of fine Shire and Clydesdale horses 
from the farms, which brought into 
the city the produce of the good 
earth and which returned in the 
evening bearing loads of manure 
from the Liverpool docks and stables. 
Many a child of a later and more 
mechanical age would have quickly 
forgotten the strong glossy horses 
amid the engineering wonders of a 
busy city street; not so the reflective 
mind ofthis boy who was destined 
to be one of the pioneers of preven- 
tive medicine. He watched the loads 
of rhubarb, potatoes, and celery car- 
ried in daily to feed an insatiable 
population; he saw the oats, hay, 
and straw carted for the draught 
horses of the Liverpool wharves; 
and he admired the skill with which 
the men of the fields stacked the 
dock manure on the lorries in flat- 
topped, sloping-sided heaps for their 
return journey. The picture became 
indelibly printed on his mind and, 
young as he was, he came to under- 
stand the fundamental fact that the 
wheel of life turns full circle — the 
vegetables of the morning were 
born of the manure of the evening 
through the action of the living 
organisms of the soil. 

This knowledge, however, deeply 
planted as it was in the recesses of 
his mind received no accretions or 
illumination from the orthodox 
medical education to which the boy 
of Liverpool progressed. The medi- 
cal student heard no mention, from 


start to finish of his training, of that 
source of all life—the top six inches 
of fertile soil that, unless destroyed 
by the rapacity of mankind, covers 
the earth. But Lionel James Picton 
was a student who thought out for 
himself the implications of his ob- 
servations. He had travelled abroad 
and lived for a time, when in his 
twenties, in Naples. There he learn- 
ed the local custom of burial, so 
different from the six-foot deep 
graves of an English cemetery. He 
saw in Naples the corpse, wrapped 
only in its winding-sheet and devoid 
of coffin, laid in the ground with a 
covering of no more than four inches 
of soil above it. He saw, one year 
later, the clean bones dug up and 
placed in a stone box which, with 
the name of the deceased on its side, 
would then be built into the wall 
of the burial ground. This ground 
inside the stone walls, which so 
quickly and cleanly consumed the 
soft parts of the corpse, was a fertile 
garden where roses bloomed in pro- 
fusion. Here, to the reflective medi- 
cal student, was an arresting de- 
velopment of that boyhood lesson 
of the manure carts and their mes- 
sage of the cycle of growth and 
decay. 

Passing from his scientific studies 
to the public health examination 
which, among others, was required 
for the attainment of his university 
degree, the young man looked in 
vain in his text book for further 
enlightenment. None was there to 
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be found. It was only when, ex- 
pressing a desire to carry out some 
research work on bone marrow and 
haematology, he asked the advice of 
Dr. Drysdale of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, as to the course 
of action he should follow, that 
there occurred what seemed at the 
time to be a minor incident, but 
which was to set Dr. Picton’s feet 
irrevocably on the path which led 
at last to the fusion of his work 
and thought with that of Sir Albert 
Howard. 

This incident, so vividly described 
in his book', must be quoted in Dr. 
Picton’s own words. Dr. Drysdale’s 
advice to his young friend was short 
and to the point. 

*“Go to Dowson,” he said; and 
“to Dowson” I went at Messrs. Bur- 
roughs & Wellcome’s experimental 
estate at Herne Hill. I found it was 
a mansion of early Victorian days, 
still in the decayed splendor of its 
own grounds. A soap-box of soil on 
each side of the front-door steps 
depressed me. In what had been the 
best bedroom, now fitted up as a 
laboratory, 1 found Dr. Dowson, 
complete with white coat and micro- 
scope. “Bone-marrow, what about 
it? Phosphorized fat! Lecithin!” 
said he, swinging the iridescent con- 
tents of a large flash. “Compress 
it into a tablet, tell them it’s 
good for their nerves, what?”—then, 
“Leave it: come and see something 
really worth while, something with 
the whole hope of the future.” With 
white coat flying, he raced down the 
stairs and passed, almost at the 
double, through the hall and at the 
head of the front-door steps he turn- 
ed. “There,” he said triumphantly 
pointing first to one soap-box and 
then to the other, “What do you 
’ think of those?” Rather dumb- 
founded and recalling the uses to 
which these decayed great houses 
were being put... but reassured by 
the thought of the white coat and 
the microscope with its Zeiss oil 
immersion, after the split second 
occupied by those thoughts, finding 


'Thoughts on Feeding, pp 17, 18, published 
by Faber and Faber, Ltd., London, 1946. 
Published in U. S. A. under title Nutrition 
and the Soil, available at Rodale Press. 
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Dr. Dowson awaiting my reply, I 
pulled myself together. Some worthy 
answer was expected and I was in- 
adequate to the moment. “They 
look like boxes of soil,” I said. 
“Right,” said Dr. Dowson, “smell 
them!” Still with a trace of doubt, 
I stooped warily and -complied. 
“This one smells, and this one 
doesn’t.” “Right again,” said Dow- 
son heartily. I was encouraged; but 
too soon. “Now,” said he, “‘a guinea- 
pig is buried in each of these boxes, 
in one deep, right at the bottom, in 
the other shallow, just under the 
surface. Which is which?” I point- 
ed to the one that smelled: “This 
is the one in which it is buried shal- 
low,” I said, “it is buried deep in 
the other.” “Wrong!” he said, em- 
phatically, “the other way round. 
Look! ”—and with his finger-tip he 
brushed away some crumbs of soil 
from the surface of the box that did 
not smell. There sure enough, was 
the guinea-pig, not an inch buried. 
On humbly asking the explanation, 
“Find out!” said Dr. Dowson, smil- 
ing at me. “Where?” said I. “Rural 
Hygiene, Vivian Poore,” said he, 
turning to fly up the staircase once 
again. 

*“Something with the whole hope 
of the future’’—the word recurred to 
me; and, straightway acquiring the 
book, I found as I read that the 
claim was just. Here were the true 
principles of public health with a 
vengeance—almost if not quite. The 
great merit of the book was the 
recognition and simplicity of the 
doctrine “that the proper destiny 
of organic refuse is immediate burial 
just below the surface of the soil.”’ 

For thirty years and more those 
words of Dowson’s were treasured 
and turned over in Dr. Picton’s 
mind. Wherever possible, he put in- 
to practice Poore’s methods of refuse 
disposal and, wherever this was 
done, he found with the crops 
grown, nothing but satisfaction. But, 
from the point of view of public 
health, “the whole hope of the fu- 
ture” remained a remote dream, and 
all the time he felt that some factor 
of safety was missing from Poore’s sys- 
tem. Discussion of the. subject with 


leading medical men, like contribu- 
tions to the press, brought no head- 
way. A few individuals practiced 
for themselves Poore’s principles 
without attempting to enlarge the 
scope of their activities: others gave 
approval to the principles but re 
garded them as incapable of practice 
in the modern civilized world. 

Yet the question still engaged 
Picton’s reflective mind, and at last, 
in 1938, he came (by chance—or by 
invisible design?) upon a description 
of the Indore Process of composting 
published by Sir Albert Howard in 
the Journal of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. To Dr. Picton this was 
the key to the problem which had 
baffled him for so long: immediately 
he recognized that here lay that 
factor of safety missing from Poore’s 
methods: this was the road to reali- 
zation of “the whole hope of the 
future.” 

Meanwhile, with his colleagues of 
the Cheshire Panel Committee, Pic- 
ton had been reviewing the facts of 
their medical experience in trying 
to follow both the letter and the 
spirit of the National Health In- 
surance Acts for “the prevention 
and cure of sickness.” The cure, 
they felt, was being accomplished 
to the best of their ability, but what 
of the prevention? A careful review 
of the cases of sickness which they 
handled and a minute investigation 
of maternal mortality in Cheshire 
over a period of three years con- 
vinced them of two important facts: 


(1) that right feeding, even more 
than sufficient feeding, would have 
eliminated much of the disease they 
were called upon to cure, and (2) 
that this right feeding unquestion- 
ably involved not only the kinds of 
food consumed but also a factor of 
quality derived from the way in 
which those foods were grown. 

Dr. Picton himself had watched 
over the course of years the develop- 
ment of an- anaemic town-bred wo- 
man—whose first child, brought to 
‘birth with great difficulty, was weak- 
ly and lived no more than sixty 
hours—to a condition of abounding 
vitality. That she eventually became 
the. mother of three other fine 
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healthy children was due solely to 
the fact that, having become a farm- 
er’s wife, care was taken to build 
up her physique by a diet of whole- 
wheat bread freshly baked with add- 
ed germ, farm butter, abundant 
salads, grated carrot, barley, and un- 
limited fruit, all the fresh produce 
being grown with farm-yard manure 
only and no artificials. 

The conclusions of this body of 
family doctors were finally given 
verbal expression by Dr. Picton, as 
Secretary of the Committees, in a 
document now known in many coun- 
tries of the world as the Medical 
Testament. It set forth their unani- 
mous conclusion that ‘our daily 
work brings us repeatedly to the 
same point: “This illness results 
from a life-time of wrong nutri- 
tion” ’. And ft went on to illustrate 
this verdict with facts and figures 
of the incidence of four common ail- 
ments—bad teeth, rickets, anaemia, 
and constipation. It then quoted 
in some detail the findings of a great 
pioneer of nutrition, Major General 
Sir Robert McCarrison, C.1.E., whose 
work showed beyond all doubt that 
health and physique, in the case of 
certain classes of human beings as 
well as of experimental rats, was 
good, middling, or bad according as 
their diet was good, middling, or 
bad. Yet the diets of healthy races 
or tribes in different parts of the 
world vary considerably in composi- 
tion and it was therefore apparent 
that some common factor underly- 
ing them all must be sought to ac- 
count for the results to be observed. 
This, the Cheshire Doctors suggest- 
ed, would be found to lie in its 
freshness, its wholeness, and also the 
manuring of the land where the 
foodstuffs were grown, and that this 
last factor involved the complete 
natural cycle of growth and decay 
without interruption or substitution 
of inorganic phases. This contention 
the research work and findings of 
Sir Albert Howard supported. The 
Medical Testament was signed by 
every member of the Cheshire Local 
Medical and Panel Committees, and 
under the enthusiastic and inspiring 
leadership of Dr. Picton was unani- 
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mously adopted on March 23, 1939, 


by a public meeting at Crewe of” 


some six hundred people—farmers, 
county and local councillors, doc- 
tors, teachers, and clergy—conducted 
under the chairmanship of the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County Palatine 
and addressed by Sir Robert Mc- 
Carrison and Sir Albert Howard in 
person. 

That document will go down in 
the annals of medicine. The doc- 
tors of Cheshire could not concern 
themselves with its implementation 
through experiments in agriculture. 
Such a course obviously lay outside 
their province and had to become the 
concern of the pioneers of practical 
organic farming; but they acted 
upon their county’s acceptance of 
the Medical Testament in organ- 
izing an annual garden competition 
amongst Cheshire cottagers and al- 
lotment holders, and in circulating 
information through the medium of 
the News Letter on Compost. 

The important feature of the gar- 
den competition was insistence upon 
the sole use of Indore compost for 
fertilization of the soil. Nor did 
the judges inspect the produce only 
and make their awards on its merits; 
they visited the competitors’ gardens 
and allotted marks also for their 
proficiency in compost making and 
their use of the land at their dis- 
posal. For several years the garden 
competition was a feature of much 
local interest and instruction until 
the increasing national difficulties of 
the war years caused its abandon- 
ment. 

For more than four years from 
October, 1941, Dr. Picton, on behalf 
of the Panel Committee, edited and 
published three times a year the pe- 
riodical known as the News Letter 
on Compost', which sought to illus- 
trate by accounts of work in the 
fields of both medicine and agricul- 
ture that soil fertility is the basis of 
public health. This,-in addition to 
the busy practice of a general med- 
ical practitioner, was no mean under- 
taking. By this time illness com- 
pelled Dr. Picton to relinquish his 
editorship, issues of the News Letter 
had grown in size from eight to sixty- 


eight pages and hundreds of sub- 
scribers had been enrolled and not 
in Great Britain only but in a num- 
ber of countries overseas. 


- Four years after the adoption of 
the Medical Testament at Crewe, the 
Panel Committee published a fur- 
ther statement of the position they 
had taken up. In this they gave 
their considered support to Sir Al- 
bert Howard’s thesis that the pests 
and diseases which attack plants are 
but the symptoms of something a- 
miss in the natural cycle of growth 
and decay; that loss of disease resist- 
ance is the result of a deficiency in 
some essential quality, and that the 
most prevalent deficiency in present- 
day agriculture—in western countries 
at least—is a lack of humus; that un- 
less full quality is maintained in the 
earth’s produce, disease resistance 
cannot be conferred upon its con- 
sumers; and that the scientific atti- 
tude towards disease which concen- 
trates on its control rather than its 
prevention is therefore fundamental- 
ly unsound. 


Lionel James Picton had, as may 
well be understood, always been a 
staunch. advocate of whole-wheat 
bread, and with characteristic thor- 
oughness had taken pains to see and 
to understand the processes employ- 
ed in modern steel roller mills. At 
his instigation, before the last war, 
a special “Fertility” bread of the 
whole grain with added wheat germ 
was baked and sold by certain Che- 
shire bakers and, when war-time reg- 
ulations made the production of 
this brea impossible, he figured 


INo. 13 only (published in October, 1945, 
under the editorship of Sir Albert Howard, 
C. I. E.) is still obtainable, price 2/- post 
free, from Miss E. B. Kirkham, The Rise, 
Milnthorpe, Westmorland, England; also 
a Supplement to No. 12—Farming 750 
Acres without Artificial Fertilizers by 
Friend Sykes, price 7d. post free. All 
other issues are out of print. 

In 1946 the News Letter on Compost be- 
came a quarterly journal—Soil and Health 
—edited and published by Sir Albert 
Howard. Two volumes of four numbers 
each were issued, followed after Sir 
Albert’s death, by a special Memorial 
Number (5/- post free). Vol. I, Nos. 3 
and 4, and the four issues of Volume II 
are obtainable from Miss Kirkham, The 
Rise, Milnthorpe, Westmorland, price 1 /6d. 
per copy. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Zantedeschia Elliottiana — Golden Calla Lily 


LILIES IN RELIGION 


Lilies, rich in legend, are beautiful garden plants. 


By ELEANOR McCONNELL 


Wee anyone remember, or im- 
agine a time, when they think 
the lily was not known? If they can, 
they must have a mighty vivid im- 
agination, as the lilies have descend- 
ed to us out of the mists of ancient 
civilizations that their 
beauty, for they are found deco- 
rating a Cretan vase, taking us back 
to 2400-1500 B. C. The Assyrians 
realized their beauty too, as can be 
told from some of their ancient 
monuments (around 700 B.C.) 

The church has chosen the lily 
(Candidum) as the sacred emblem 
of St. John, the Baptist, St. Francis, 
and St. Anthony of Padua. It is not 
surprising that this lily, green, white 
and gold, should have become the 
flower of the Virgin, commonly used 
by the Renaissance painters, hence 
the name, “Madonna Lily.” 
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The Madonna Lily appears to 
have been grown from earliest cul- 
tivation. One of the earliest illustra- 
tions is in a miniature in the Bene- 
dictional of St. Ethelwold of Win- 
chester (10th century) The Saxon 
queen, Etheldreda, foundress of Ely 
Cathedral, is shown holding in one 
hand a book of the Gospels and in 
the other, a Madonna Lily. 

It is interesting to know that a 
book was printed in 1470 which was 
the common source of information 
on natural history during the middle 
ages. This book was so popular it 
had fourteen editions! About the 
lily, it says, “The lily is an herb with 
a white flower. And though the 
leaves of the flower be white, yet 
within shineth the likeness of gold.” 

Another interesting English work 
of the 14th century is a medical 


poem with several copies still in 
existence. The writer states that he 
learned about the herbs and flowers 
from a book which he borrowed 
from a priest. Of marigold, he says 
it must be picked only when the 
moon is in the sign of the Virgin 
and the gatherer must say three 
Pater Nosters and three Aves. He 
also said, “Lilies, ‘white as milk’, 
should be plucked when the sun 
is in the sign of Leo, that is from 
mid-July to mid-August.” 

“The Mary Gardens” are among 
the most lovely of the Middle Ages, 
and are especially interesting as the 
illustrations of them embody so 
much of the old flower symbelism. 
This symbolism is of deep interest 
to all flower lovers. As early as the 
8th century the Venerable Bede 
wrote of the white lily as the emblem 
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of the Virgin, the golden anthers sig- 
nifying the beauty of her soul and 
the white petals her pure body. 
From the earliest times the lily, also 
known as the candidum, has ranked 
first in Christian flower symbolism. 
At first it stood for the celestial 
happiness, but the whiteness of the 
petals suggested purity and from the 
12th century, the lily was invested 
in sacred art with this meaning. 

Pictures of the Annunciation are 
curiously rare before the 14th cen- 
tury, but even in the earliest, the 
lilies are rarely absent, placed either 
in vases beside the Madonna, or as 
a wand in the hand of the Angel 
Gabriel. 


The most famous medieval legend 
is associated with St. Catherine. In 
her vision of paradise, angels came 
to meet her wearing wreaths of 
white lilies. She wanted to convert 
her father, Emperor Costis. Until 
then there was no fragrance, but 
the scent was miraculously given and 
her father was thus converted. 


A 9th century poem, “The Little 
Garden”, written when Charlemagne 
reigned, vividly shows a picture of 
the old man, toiling in the garden. 


He tells of his struggles with the 


nettles, whose roots were “riveted 
like basketwork.” He tells of the 
uses of the herbs: mint for the voice; 
fennel for the eyes; and “lilies for 
snakebite.” And how beautifully he 
writes of his roses and lilies—“Better 
and sweeter are they than all the 
other plants, yes, roses and lilies, the 
one for virginity with no sordid toil, 
no warmth of love, but the glow of 
their own sweet scent, which spreads 
further than the rival roses, but once 
bruised and crushed, turns all to 
rankness. Therefore roses and lilies 
for our church, one for the martyr’s 
blood, the other for the symbol in 
his hand.” 


The lily is hard to trace and was 
probably introduced in many coun- 
tries before the crusades, for in many 
languages its old name is “cross of 
Jerusalem.” An old Portuguese 
name is Cruz de Malta, possibly be- 
cause the shape of the flower is sug- 
gestive of a maltese cross. 
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Lily—Vagabond 


For several hundred years, 1500 
to 1800, several varieties graced the 
gardens of the times and satisfied 
generation after generation Then, 
in 1862, that long reign of peace 
and contentment was destroyed by 
the intrusion of the golden-rayed 
lily of Japan (Lilium Auratum). 
When it burst upon the gardening 
world with bewitching beauty there 
was a great demand for it and other 
eastern lilies, even at large prices, 
but little was known of its cultural 
requirements and its failure was 
almost universal. This resulted in 
a serious setback for lily cultivation 
and for a long period lilies fell into 
disfavor. 

The professional gardeners, how- 
ever, were not easily discouraged 
and they found that these new lilies 
were not really capricious and diffi- 
cult to grow, but that the difficulty 
was due to ignorance of their needs. 

People of the far east have long 


_appreciated their value as a food. 


Chinese, Japanese and Mongols boil 
and eat white-scaled lily bulbs as we 
do onions, or dry them and make 
them into cakes 

In June and July lilies are con- 
spicuous in California, most promi- 
nent being Lily Rubescens, the red- 
wood lily, which has been called the 
most fragrant lily in the world. It 
has been known to grow 12 feet high 
and have 75 buds. 

Here, too, in Humboldt county, 
heart of California’s Redwood Em- 
pire, is found Lily Kellogi, a flower 
which opens pink, banded with yel- 
low, changing to a deep rose-purple. 
It is said that this flower has been 
found nowhere else in the world. 

In 1903 E. H. Wilson discovered 
Lily Regale. He sent about 300 
bulbs to a floral company, who 
flowered them the next year and 
sold them under the name of Lily 
Myriophyllum. From that time we 
can date a general and gradual re- 
vival of interest in lilies. 
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Pineapple cactus 


By JANE GREEN 


kr the day that the Creator 
pronounced the curse of 
“Thorns also and thistles” against 
the earth, is a long time as we 
measure it. And since we have never 
known the earth's thornless perfec- 
tion, we have learned to accept not 
only the “thorns with the roses,” but 
without roses in many cases. While 
we may deplore the thorns, we find 
interest, beauty and even usefulness 
among the varied thorns and thistles 
besetting our path. For instance, one 
.of the easiest ways to quickly grow 
some wonderfully interesting plants 
with blossoms as lovely as orchids 
or rare lilies, is via the thorny route 
of cacti. 

Here in the southwest we can 
simply walk out in almost any pas- 
ture land and gather cacti for the 
taking. Always there are the opuntia 
group, “Prickly pears,’ to be found 
everywhere. I think, incidentally, 


Night blooming cereus — 
Queen of the night. 


(Genesis 3-18) 


A story about ornamental cacti. 


that they are my favorites among 
all cacti, but I will not include them 
particularly in this article, as they 
might better be considered alone. 

Another species very plentiful in 
this section is the dainty and friend- 
ly lace cactus. Although completely 
covered with spines, they are so fine 
and closely woven that they do not 
pierce the collector’s hands. These 
lace cacti grow in family groups 
with many tiny little fellows nestling 
against the larger ones, which in 
blossoming time look like animated 
ladies dressed in sheer white lace 
frocks and enormous shell-pink satin 
hats! 

When I had a gift shop several 
years ago, I used to gather very tiny 
lace cacti, pot them in green-painted 
thimbles and sell them for whatnot 
items. They will live quite some time 
in thimbles and may be transplant- 
ed to larger pots or put out doors. 


.the familiar old 


Lace cactus 


THORNS ALSO AND THISTLES 


The pineapple cacti, so-called 
from the spiral arrangement of their 
accordion-pleated ribs, are not so 
plentiful as the lace, but still they 
are not rare with us. At first sight, 
they might prejudice you with their 
fiendish fish-hook spines inter- 
spersed among many finer ones, 
but all of them possessed of mayhem 
possibilities. Once, however, you see 
them brighten forth in their deep 
yellow red-centered blossoms with 
long orchid-like petals, and their 
cheerful red fruit, you will give them 
respectful, if somewhat grudging ad- 
miration. You will never get chum- 
my with them, though. 

Another quite common variety is 
“Devil's pin- 
cushion.” It has spines so broad and 
tough :they don’t stick your hands 
easily, but stockmen hate them be- 
cause they are tough enough to 
pierce cattle’s feet. These are easily 
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handled, if gathered small. They 
grow very large and are heavy and 
awkward then. The blossoms are 
attractive and the pretty red fruit 
is as large as strawberries. 

A veritable pearl without peer 
among cacti is, of course, the 
“Queen of the Night,” the night- 
blooming cereus. I know of but one 
section of the state where these grow 
native and that is near the Mexican 
border in a rocky wasteland. I do 
not agree with the poet’s lament of 
the wasted perfume in the desert 
air, for He who was pleased to call 
his creation “good” and who notes 
the sparrow’s fall must surely note 
the ethereal beauty of a cereus 
blossoming under the blazing stars 
of a western sky, even though un- 
seen by any human eyes. 

A favorite with the children in 
the springtime is one of the nipple 
cacti with its edible fruit of appetiz- 
ing peppers. It has no tang in taste, 
but looks just like small red peppers 
and children love them. It too is 
small and not difficult to transplant. 

An established rock garden favor- 
ite in the Hill Country just a little 
further southwest from us, is the 


A cactus garden 


claret cup. Some plants have been 
enjoyed by one family for more than 
thirty years and each year has seen 
added “cups” of cheer in the shape 
of compact rosettes. Sometimes one 
plant has more than a hundred waxy 
cup-blooms ablaze at once on it in 
colors of scarlet to orange. 

Yuccas, everybody’s choice, like 


Devil’s Pincushion 
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the opuntias should be treated 
separately as there are so many 
varieties and uses of this well known 
plant. The plants are striking and 
ornamental from the time the first 
little sprouts appear, through the 
blooming season when the tall stalks 
hold up their magnificent burden 
of waxy bells of creamy tint, on to 
the fruitage of three-celled, banana- 
shaped seed pods filled with flat 
black seeds. 

There are so many cacti to choose 
from that it would be difficult to 
tell somebody else which varieties 
he might want to start with. If you 
live where they don’t grow wild, 
start with some of the tiny potted 
ones found in Woolworth’s, or per- 
haps your florist’s. Try only a few 
at first, and no rare ones until you 
know your cacti as well or better 
than you know your onions! 


If you have no natural site for 
cacti, make a bed with good rock 
drainage, and set the cacti in ordin- 
ary soil. Water when set and then 
only occasionally thereafter. Cacti 
don’t respond to pampering and 
will do better when left alone. I 
warn you, however, the subject will 
grow on you and before you know 
it, you will be breaking out with a 
sort of cactaceous fever, and you 
will know that the Spine-Goblin has 
got you for keeps. 
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FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


for the beginner 


By ANN ANDREWS 


Bei month we are outlining some of the necessary rules for 
those who would like to take the top ribbons in flower shows. 
There are three basic principles which are easy to remember and 
will serve as an excellent guide. 

A. The height of your bouquet should be about one and one- 
half times the height of your container, if it is a vertical 
type. For a horizontal or flat container, flowers should 
stand at one and one-half times its width. 

B. Place the large and the darker flowers at a low position in the 
container to develop a striking center of interest. 

C. Try to create an effective design in your arrangements. 
You will see examples of two frequently-used designs, the 
crescent and the pyramid. 


1. 
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The crescent design of the chrysanthemi 3. 
beautifully into the curve of the bask 
begonia leaves hide the lip of the baske} 
accenting the chrysanthemums. Thebd 
smaller flowers are placed at the top ra | 
blooms placed low for correct visual mo 


The Mallard duck with cattails, laurel 4. 
and ball chrysanthemums represent 
mid style. All the parts are 
blended, possessing variety of text 
seasonal interest. This expertly cont! 
rangement is completely natural in! 
helped by the shallow pool of water. 
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- Large dahlias as shown are lasting flowers if 


Unusual containers, found in your kitchen, 
such as tin measuring cups can be interesting 
foils for chrysanthemum blossoms. Again we 
have an example of contrasting textures — the 
honeycombed mesh and cups against the deli- 
cate chrysanthemum petals. 


properly treated. Dahlia stems must be sealed 
immediately after cutting from the plants. 

Flaming the severed end gently with a cigar- 
ette lighter will do the trick with no injury to 
the flowers. These dahlias have been grown 
organically. 
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By E. J. ANDERSON 


| sooner or later 
has the problem of some horti- 
cultural showpiece, a bush or tree 
or vine, which for some mysterious 
reason refuses to put on a show and 
instead becomes a rather tiresome 
object. With us it was a Red-leaved 
Plum (Prunus Pissardi), an orna- 
mental that could be decidedly hand- 
some early in spring, when the sun 
worked real magic with its wine-red 
leaves, but which lost most of its 
appeal later on in the season. On a 
small place such as ours this be- 
comes a serious matter; every grow- 
ing thing that does not contribute 
interest and beauty to the grounds 
wastes precious space and tends to 
spoil the general effect. 

Tempted to dig it up, I hesitated 
for three reasons: (1) the memory 
of its springtime loveliness, (2) my 
inability to decide upon a replace- 
ment, and (3) lack of time and 
-energy to struggle with a no doubt 


hardpacked soil and a tangle of 
tough roots. 

Last July the Plum tree became 
badly infested with black caterpillars. 
My reaction was that of the average 
gardener. Why did this have to 
happen to me? What do I do now? 
As I morosely watched the ravagers 
chewing away, I determined that 
they couldn’t do that to my tree. 
I'd show them. Out in the tool shed 
there was a big boxful of poisons — 
just the stuff to cure those ornery 
critters of their over-eager appetites: 

Then I remembered my recently 
acquired organic principles. I saw 
that'I wasn’t using my head. I was 
like a hundred other people in our 
neighborhood, who never ask why 
pests appear in their gardens. Their 
attitude probably is, “Pests just 
come, that’s all. It’s that kind of a 
world.” 

Sir Albert Howard and the editors 
of Organic Gardening fortunately 
had taught me the shallowness of 
such thinking. Whatever happens in 
the world of nature has profound 
rationality, even a visitation of in- 
sects. Insects, I have learned, are 
indicators that something is ill- 
adapted about our husbandry. In- 
sects are a warning that we have 
been acting in ignorance or in defi- 
ance of natural laws, and that we 
had better amend our practices or 
we'll meet up with some surprises. 
Common sense applauds these tenets 
of organiculture. I had to recognize 
that it would be silly to treat symp- 
toms — to protect my tree from para- 


THE STORY PLUM TREE 


Mulching brought a backward tree into vigorous growth. 


sites — and then do nothing whatever 
to correct the causes of its parasitiza- 
tion. 

What were those causes? The or- 
ganic school replied that though 
there might be other contributing 
factors, the basic cause nearly always 
is malnutrition. Malnutrition for 
which man is to blame. His mis- 
management of the soil devitalizes 
the plant, lowering its resistance to 
internal and external enemies. Para- 
sites are expressly designed to eat the 
tissues of abnormally-growing plants. 
Nature is a plant breeder who in 
this wise manner weeds out the unfit. 

Confirmatory of this theory was 
the fact that our plum tree wasn’t 
making anything like normal growth. 
Almost.'ten years old, it had the 
appearance of a two-year sapling. 
Its imperceptible growth had not 
worried us; we had preferred that 
a somewhat stunted, Japanese effect 
be created by this particular tree. 
But living things are intended to 
grow. What is wrong with it? I now 
asked myself. Something, surely. As 
our Red-leaved Plum evidenced no 
disease, its environment must be 
at fault. Very likely the tree grew in 
that horrible yellow or gray clay that 
results from cellar excavations; signi- 
ficantly, it was located on the edge 
of a built-up terrace whose subsoil 
I had found to be this infertile clay 
when, on former occasions, I had 
dug deep holes for new roses and 
grapes. I noticed something else 
that strengthened the malnutrition 
idea; grass grew all the way up to 
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he trunk of the tree. 
buch grass would rob any 
ree of water and topsoil 
utrients. 

Forced to make a deci- 
ion about the tree, my 
entimental attachment 
won out; I determined to 
save the plum if I could 
and see what it would 
ake of itself in the years 
ocome. The big question 
was: How should I try to 
ve it? Synthetic chemi- 

js, whether poisons or 
ertilizers, would do much more 

arm than good in the long run, I 
elt sure. Thinking it over, I decided 
pon both a.direct and indirect at- 
tack on the caterpillars. First, I clip- 
ped off the twigs and small branches 

at bore the black, wiggly masses. 
egretfully, since in my new mood 
I looked upon these crawlers as 
riendly enemies, I burned them. 

cond, I scalped away the turf in 

ring somewhat smaller than the 
ircumference of the outer branches. 

hird, I removed several big pail- 
uls of the subsoil, which my shovel 
howed me was, as I had feared, un- 
ourishing basement dirt. The top- 
soil I saved. Then I dumped into the 
ole three five-gallon pailfuls of 
mature compost and an equal 
amount of good garden loam, which 

as well-mixed with the topsoil. 
Fourth, I covered up everything with 
two mulches, the lower one of grass 


clippings, the upper one of stones. 


Nothing happened for the remain- 
der of last summer. The tree con- 
tinued to stand still. But no more 
insects annoyed it. Luck? On the 
ontrary, I felt that organic science 
accounted for the tree’s immuniza- 
tion. 

When the autumn winds sent the 
eaves spinning down to earth again, 
our plum got a generous leaf mulch 
on top of the grass. More stones 
ere added in restoring the rock 
mulch. The tree now had been put 
0 bed for its long winter sleep. 

Instead of waiting eagerly for 
pring to arrive so I could check on 

€ tree’s response to organic treat- 
ment, I forgot all about it due to 
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Compost and mulching plum tree. 


other interests and absentminded- 
ness. It wasn’t until mid-May that 
I remembered I was an_ experi- 
mentalist and that there was a 
plum tree for me to notice critically. 
One day I happened to be going 
by the tree when suddenly I 
found it to be a compelling object 
and had to give it my full attention. 
Its leaves were cheerier than they 
had ever been and it was loaded 
with blossoms, which was remark- 
able as it had not been especially 
floriferous in former springs. More- 
over, it had done some growing; 
quite a bit of it, in fact. It even 
seemed — perhaps this was a trick of 
the imagination —that the thinner 
branches had subtly reshaped them- 
selves, exchanging their former stiff 
angularity for smooth-flowing lines 
full of gracefulness. Certainly or- 
ganics had effected a transformation; 
a dozen times a day my wife and I 
had to stop by it to gloat, or peek 
at it through a window proudly. 
(We had hoped that photography 
would reproduce the beauty of our 
rehabilitated tree, but the snapshots 
turned out as disappointing as an 
apple or grapefruit bought at the 
chain store.) In short, the way this 
tree stirred us last spring would have 
inspired a more articulate person 
with the raptures which, when put 
into words, are called poetry. 
Running into this same species of 
ornamental plum on the front lawns 
of several of our townspeople, I have 
been comparing notes. In nearly 
every case the other tree is dwarfish 
and nondescript. One in particular 
is sadly undersized for so thick a 


trunk. Three or four of 
its main branches are miss- 
ing; ugly stubs: indicate 
where they onee were. 
Now that is downright 
sad. presumably all these 
trees are of good nursery 
stock; they probably have 
the blood of champions in 
them and yet have never 
had a chance to realize 
their splendid potential- 
ities. 

Why not? What has 
held these trees back? 
What has made them unglamorous 
when they could have been dramatic 
successes? 

This is a question of more than 
casual importance. Because it isn’t 
just a matter of prettyfying a fellows 
front lawn. If under our methods 
of tillage our ornamental plants 
don’t thrive, our food plants won’t 
either. Both classes of plants require 
the same general conditions of culti- 
vation. 

. What, then, is wrong with modern 
gardening and farming? It seems to 
me that the trouble has been that 
modern man has over-confidence in 
himself and under-confidence in na- 
ture. Banking on the fact that his 
scientific researches have given him 
such amazing discoveries as penicillin 
and sulfa drugs; noticing that farm 
mechanization and chemicalization 
have increased productivity spectacu- 
larly; he has a contempt for the slow- 
poke world of Mother Nature. He 
wants to play a fast game in accord- 
ance with his own rules. 
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The plum tree restored to health. 
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He may get away with that for a 
time but only for a time. After all, 
he can’t raise his crops in chemical 
laboratories; he must raise them out 
in the fields where Mother Earth is 
boss. Sooner or later he will have to 
give his plants a fair deal. Crop fail- 
ures, dust bowl storms, diseases of 
food plants and farm animals, dis- 
eases of man himself will wise him 
up. Mother Nature already is at work 
humbling modern man. Eventually 
she will conquer his pride, which 
is all-important, for it is his pride 
which causes most of the trouble. 
Pride shows man how smart he is 
and blinds him to his stupidity. 
When his food-supply is seriously 
threatened he will have to realize 
that while all his chemical witch- 
doctoring of unhealthy, bug-eaten 
plants is clever superficially, it was 
stupid of him to let his crops be- 
come diseased and insect-ravaged in 
the first place. 

That such conclusions are sound 
I know because I have been able to 
study with my own two eyes, in my 
own front yard, what is happening 
on an infinitely larger scale on the 
farms of America. I see now what 
my mistakes were. I see how fatal 
it can be to try to improve upon 
nature in the sophisticated spirit of 
the commercial farmers. My plum 
tree flourished for a few years be- 
cause of the vigor which nature had 
put into it in the first place, and 
because its roots were feeding in 
black, river-bottom dirt that had 
been trucked into our grounds when 
a lawn was first laid out here. The 
tree stopped prospering because of 
human interferences. As it got big- 
ger its roots went deeper — into that 
impossible subsoil. Unable to find 
food to nourish an enlarged edition 
of itself, the tree stood still. For six 
years! Finally, having used up all 
the nourishment the soil had to 
offer, it went into a decline. 

Nature would have come to the 
rescue if given a chance; automatical- 
ly, a thick mulch of leaves and 
dead grasses and weeds and broken 
branches and other organic litter 
would have been deposited about the 
base of the tree, which earthworms 
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and other soil organisms would have 
converted into plant food. But such 
slovenly housekeeping did not meas- 
ure up to my citified standards; I 
and my kind are always tidying up 
the premises and throwing leaves 
and other humus materials into a 
bonfire. 

Eventually insects came to censor 
my simple-minded husbandry. Im- 
agining myself to be too clever to be 
outsmarted by mere insects, I was all 
for loading up my sprayer or dustgun 
with the poisons brainy chemists had 
concocted. 

Luckily, this was at a time when I 
had ceased letting myself be indoc- 
trinated with the guileful propa- 
ganda of the chemical interests; late- 
ly I had turned to advisers whose 
wisdom was deeper than the brilliant 
lore of chemicotherapy. Men of the 
stamp of Sir Albert Howard were 
now my teachers, Howard who had 
had the astounding humility to for- 
get about his superior agricultural 
education and go to school for five 
years to the peasants of India and 
India’s pests. “I decided,” wrote Sir 
Howard in his Agricultural Testa- 
ment, “that I could not do better 
than watch the operations of these 
peasants, and acquire their tradition- 
al knowledge as rapidly as possible. 
Another group of instructors were 
obviously the insects and fungi 
themselves.” He goes on to say, “the 
pests must be looked upon as Na- 
ture’s professors of agriculture: as 
an integral portion of any rational 
system of farming.” 

I could understand that now. Or- 
ganic principles now illuminated for 
me what otherwise would have been 
left wholly in darkness. Insects have 


valuable information to impart to 


us; insects are an indispensable diag- 
nostic tool for the plant grower; in- 
sects tell the knowing gardener of 


degenerative processes taking pla 
inside his plants long before the 
are manifested externally. 

I had only to drive around ap 
notice how certain neighbors } 
tackled advanced stages of my prot 
lem to be morally certain aboy 
the fate of our plum tree had | 
lied on the usual factory remedig 
That butchered-up plum tree on th 
other side of town told me all 
needed to know. There was a tre 
that had been protected from inseg 
injury with potent dusts and spray 
It had been stimulated into ney 
growth with strong  chemicak 
Whereupon the tree had made wv 
preme demands upon an _ infertil’ 
soil for more sustenance. But an ex. 
hausted soil cannot possibly give 
what it doesn’t have. And so one 
army of caterpillars after anoth 
moved in and started chewing up 
leaves of the wretched plum tree 
After a year or two of insect defolia 
tion— never complete because of 
chemistry’s counterattack — the 
had begun to die. Then that jf 
improver upon nature, Mr. “Jones”, 
had gone to work on it with na 
pruning saw. But the more he im 
proved upon nature with his chem: 
cal fertilizers and insecticides, the 
more dead wood he had to saw of 
In a few more years the tragicomedy 
will be finished; Mr. “Jones” by th 
will have used up a lot of slid 
chemicals ony to find that his tree 
is determined to die anyway. 

If only the head and hand of ma 
were not so proud. The cultivator 
humble enough to admit that Moth 
er Nature is a lot smarter than he 
is would never have to grapple with 
so tearful an insect problem. For 
one thing, he would recognize that 
Dame Nature would never allow 
insects to live unless they were het 
co-workers. Knowing that, he would 
despise all insect remedies furnished 
by the chemists and chemical gaie| 
eteers. Revitalizing his plants : 


ganically, he would find that sud 
invigorated plants grow beautifully 
and repel bugs amazingly. Ever 
growing season he would be thrilled 
anew at the fine possibilities of oF 


ganiculture. | 
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BACK YARD ORCHARDS THAT BEAR FRUIT 


Properly chosen varieties insure good yields. 


By WILLIAM ACKERMAN 


RUIT tree culture is not an 

occupation limited to the large- 
scale orchardist. Tree fruits such as 
apple, pear, peach, cherry, plum, etc., 
can be grown with considerable suc- 
cess on small back yard plots if cer- 
tain precautions are observed. Per- 
haps the most serious mistake and 
the one made most often by the 
small back yard orchardist is incom- 
patibility between fruits and im- 
proper pollination. 

In many cases where the space is 
small and the would-be orchardist 
desires to have as many kinds of 
fruit as possible, single trees of 
individual fruits are planted with no 
thought as to whether they will 
be properly pollinated and thus bear 
fruit. It is a sad experience when an 
individual buys the best trees from 
the nursery, prepares the soil with 
organic materials, carefully plants 
the trees and tenderly cares for 
them year after year, only to find 
out that although he has beautiful 
trees which blossom each spring, few, 
if any fruits develop. Then the ques- 
tion arises: “Why don’t my fruit 
trees bear fruit?” There are several 
factors which cause unfruitfulness 
among fruit trees. Several of them 
arise from a lack or unbalance of 
nutritional elements needed by the 
tree for fruit-formation. However, 
the most common factor in small 
backyard orchards is improper polli- 
nation. 

Just what do we mean by im- 
proper pollination? To explain this, 
it is necessary to start with some of 
the fundamental facts that influence 
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fruit-lormation. When fruit trees 
reach a certain age, depending on 
the variety and the nutritional status 
of the tree, flowers are formed. 
These flowers consist of two princi- 
ple parts: the pollen-producers, i.e., 
stamens and anthers, or the male 
part of the flower, and the pollen- 
receivers, i.e., pistil and stigma, or 
the female part of the flower. Pollin- 
ation refers to the transfer of pollen 
from the anthers to the stigma of a 
flower. Self-pollination refers to the 
transfer of pollen from the anthers 
of a flower to the stigma of the same 
flower or a flower of the same 
variety. Cross-pollination refers to 
the transfer of pollen from a flower 
on one fruit type to the stigma of a 
flower of a different variety. Pollin- 
ation does not mean that fruit will 
be produced, since the pollen of 
many fruit trees will not fertilize 
the flowers of the same variety or 
those of some other varieties. Self- 
unfruitfulness, in the strict sense, 
means the inability of a tree to pro- 
duce fruit with viable seeds follow- 
ing self-pollination, while self-fruit- 
fulness involves the production of 
fruits with viable seeds. Cross-un- 
fruitfulness takes place if one fruit 
type, when used as the pollinizer of 
another, is unable to produce suffi- 
cient fruits for the production of a 
commercial crop. If fruits are pro- 
duced readily through cross-pollina- 
tion, the varieties are said to be 
cross-fruitful. Most of the fruit types 
display rather definite patterns of 
self- and cross-unfruitfulness among 


_the different varieties. 


Some fruit trees are sufficiently 
self-fruitful to be dependably pro- 
ductive if planted alone. However, 
there are many other fruit varieties 
that will not produce fruits if plant- 
ed alone, nor will they bear if plant- 
ed with some other varieties. It is 
therefore extremely important that 
the proper varieties are planted 
which will be either self- or cross- 
fruitful. When cross-fruitful types 
are planted, it is important that they 
be planted close enough to insure 
adequate transfer of pollen by bees 
and other insects. Orchard observa- 
tions and experimental results indi- 
cate that to obtain the most depend- 
able set of fruit, trees of different 
varieties should not be further apart 
than about 70 to 80 feet for apple, 
40 to 60 feet for pear, 40 feet for 
peach, 30 to 40 feet for plum and 
sour cherry, and 40 to 50 feet for 
sweet cherry. 

The value of a pollinizer, other 
than the ability of its pollen to ferti- 
lize other flowers depends on several 
factors. Certain trees are not cross- 
fruitful because their blooming sea- 
sons usually do not overlap sufficient- 
ly. Certain two-variety combinations 
may be unfruitful because of the 
difference in age at which they form 
their first flowers. Also, combinations 
that consist of annual and decidedly 
alternate bearing trees will not 
produce full crops year after year. 
The use of a third variety in such 
cases to supplement pollination of 
the annual bearing tree will rem- 
edy the situation. The most frequent 
reason for failure of cross-pollination 
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between varieties is their close rela- 
tionship. The unfruitful combina- 
tions in most instances are comprised 
of a fruit tree and its bud mutation 
or “bud sport.” 


ent fruits that should be considered 
before planting. 


APPLE — Pollination tests have 
shown that cross-pollination is es- 
sential for a full commercial crop. 
It is now generally conceded that all 
apple varieties should be interplant- 
ed to insure the production of high 
yields. 

A few fruits such as Jonathan, 
Baldwin, Rome Beauty, Gallia Beau- 
ty, and Yellow Newtown, will pro- 
duce a partial crop when self- 
pollinated, but Baldwin is the only 
variety of any commercial import- 
ance which has been reported to pro- 
duce a commercial crop under these 
circumstances. 

Varieties which have proved to be 
ineffective as pollinizers in cross- 
pollination are: Arkansas Black, 
Baldwin, Blenheim, Canada Rein- 
ette, Crimson Bramley, Fall Pip- 
pin, Gravenstein, Red Gravenstein, 
Mann, Minkler, Paragon, Rhode 
Island Greening, Ribston Pippin, 
Roxbury Russet, Stark, Stayman 
Winesap, Staymared, Blaxtayman, 
Summer Rambo, Tompkins King, 
Turley, Hibernal, Virginia Crab 
and Winesap. 

There are many apples which are 
cross-unfruitful with related varie- 
ties, mutations, or “bud sports.” A 
few examples are: 


Cortland and Early McIntosh 

Rome Beauty and Gallia Beauty 

Delicious and all its color strains 
such as Starking, Richared and Shot- 
well Delicious 

Jonathan, Jonared and Blackjon 

Northern Spy and Red Spy 


At least one case has been observed 
of the failure of a variety that nor- 
mally produces good pollen, to fer- 
tilize the flowers of a distinctly un- 
related variety. Such a case is that 
of Grimes Golden which will not 
pollinate Arkansas Black or Paragon. 


PEARS .—..All of the European 
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Here are some facts about differ- 


Proper pollination insures good fruit set, 
in apple. 


pears and those of hybrid origin such 
as Keiffer, have been found to be 
completely or partially self-unfruit- 
ful. Because of this condition, a 
single tree or variety of pear should 
never be planted. Several varietal 
combinations have been found by 
various investigators to be cross-un- 
fruitful, probably because of close 
relationship. In most, if not all in- 
stances, these pears are related 
to Bartlett. Any combination of the 
following varieties will produce ei- 
ther a very poor, or no set of fruit: 
Bartlett, Seckel, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, and Belle Lucrative. 


QUINCE — All quince varieties 
grown in United States have been 
found to be self-fruitful. These in- 
clude Orange, Rea, Champion, and 
Meach. 


PEACH — The greater proportion 
of tested varieties are self-fruitful and 
may be planted singly or in blocks 
of one variety. The self-unfruitful 
types are: Candoka, Chili, Chinese 
Cling, Hal-berta, Hope Farm, J. H. 
Hale, Mikado, Pacemaker, Sargents, 
Tuscan Cling, and Vimy. 


NECTARINES AND APRICOTS 
— All varieties of these fruits have 
been found to be self-fruitful. 


SWEET CHERRY — All sweet 
cherries tested have been found to be 
self-unfruitful. Practically no fruits 
at all are obtained through self- 


Improper pollination results in poor 
set of fruit, in apple. 


pollination. Not only does self-un- 
fruitfulness exist, but many varietal 
combinations are unfruitful. 

More than a dozen groups are 
known which contain varieties re- 
ciprocally incompatible, and _ the 
number is being enlarged with. fur- 
ther research. The fruits within 
any one group are all closely related, 
being either seedlings or bud muta- 
tions of some parent variety. A few 
such groups are as follows: 


1) Napoleon, Bing, Lambert, Em- 
peror Francis and Ohio Beauty 

2) Early Purple and Rockport 

3) Windsor and Abundance 

4) Elton, Wood and Stark’s Gold 

5) Black Tartarian, Knight’s Early 
Black, Early Rivers, Bedford Prolific 
and Black Eagle 


SOUR CHERRY — Self-fruitful- 
ness exists for such sour cherries as 
Early Richmond, Montmorency, 
Dyehouse and the Morello group. 
The varieties Chase, Homer, and Os- 
theim have been found to produce 
only a small set when self-pollinated 
and should be interplanted with 
other sour cherries. All sour cherries 
(with the possible exception of 
Wragg and Ostheim) produce sufh- 
cient viable pollen in abundance. 


DUKE CHERRY — Duke cherries 
are the result of crosses between the 
sweet and sour cherries. They are, 
thus, hybrids which range in taste 
between sweet and sour, actually 
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being neither. All Duke varieties 
have been found to produce full 
commercial crops only when cross- 
pollinated. Of the Dukes, the Royal 
Duke and May Duke are usually the 
most productive, with Reine Hor- 
tense producing somewhat lighter 
yields. 


The late-blooming sweet cherries, 
such as Napoleon, Windsor and 
Wood are effective in cross-pollinat- 
ing the earlier blooming Dukes. On 
the other hand, the early to midsea- 
son blooming sour cherries such as 
Montmorency and Early Richmond, 
are sufficiently effective pollinizers 
for the late-blooming Dukes. 


PLUM — The group is represented 
by three distinctly separate groups: 
the European, Japanese, and Native 
American plum. The European 
plum exhibits a rather wide range 
of differences in the response of its 
varieties to set fruit through self- and 
cross pollination. Among plums that 
have been classified, differences of 
unfruitfulness have been claimed in 
different parts of the world. This 
has been explained by the fact that 
different strains of supposedly the 
same variety are grown in different 
regions. Under such circumstances, 
it would be difficult to list those that 
are self-fruitful, since, as an example, 
the results in California contradict 
those in New York, those in Wash- 
ington, and so forth. 


Pollination tests have shown that 
the greater proportion of varieties in- 
cluded in the Japanese group are 
self-unfruitful. The varieties, Beauty, 
Climax, Methley, and Santa Rosa, 
produce more fruits from self-polli- 
nation than the other Japanese 
plums, but it is recommended that 
even these be interplanted with 
other effectively pollinizing Japanese 
plums. In addition, this group is 
subject to a considerable amount of 
pollen sterility. The pollen of Apex, 
Apple, Combination, Eldorado, For- 
mosa, Gaviota, and Kelsey is so low 
in viability that they are not recom- 
mended as pollinizers of any other 
plums. 

Some varieties of the European 


plum will pollinize the Japanese . 
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types but not all are consistently 
effective in this role. Recently, it 
has been reported that Clyman, 
Ouillins, Reine Claude, Victoria and 
Yellow Egg give fair to good sets on 
Japanese varieties. Those native A- 
merican species which possess viable 
pollen have been found to be the 
most effective pollinizers of the Japa- 
nese plums. 


NATIVE AMERICAN SPECIES 
AND HYBRIDS — The following 
varieties are self-unfruitful. 
Prunus americana—DeSota, Hawk- 
eye, Rollingstone, and Wyant 
Var. Mollis—Wolfe 
Prunus hortulana—Wayland 
Var. mineri—Miner, Surprise 
Prunus munsoniana—Wild Goose, 
Newman 
Prunus nigra—Cheney 


Fruit set depends upon effective pollination. 


Left — ineffective pollination. 
Right — effective pollination. 


A number of varieties which origi- 
nated as hybrids of these species and 
the Japanese plum are not only self- 
unfruitful but also are ineffective as 
pollinizers. Among these are Red 
Wing, Monitor, Underwood, Elliott, 
La Crescent, Tonka, Radisson, and 
Fiebing. Surprise is reported to be 
the best single pollinizing variety for 
all the hybrids grown in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 


Suggested Planting for Fruit Trees 


Where cross-pollination is neces- 
sary and there is not room for more 


than one tree, trees may be top- 
worked to more than one variety. 
This is a grafting or budding proced- 
ure that involves the placement of 


_two or more varieties on one tree. 


Many nurseries sell two-in-one, or 
three-in-one trees which contain se- 
lected varieties which are cross-fruit- 
ful in respect to each other. Informa- 
tion on how to top-work your trees 
may be obtained from your State 
Agricultural Experiment Station or 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

If more than one tree of a parti- 
cular fruit is necessary and there is 
not room for the standard trees, 
it is possible to buy dwarf trees 
which may be planted much closer 
together. Many growers have had 
considerable success with dwarf trees. 
They do, however, sometimes devel- 
op compatibility difficulties between 
root and top systems that result in 
poor growth and fruit production. 
If you have room for standard trees, 
they are the best. 

Since this article is directed prim- 
arily toward the small backyard or- 
chardist, the minimum number of 
trees of each fruit that may safely 
be planted will be discussed. If you 
have room and wish to plant more 
trees of a given fruit, the planting 
may be expanded. 


Apple — A minimum of two cross- 
fruitful trees for all varieties ex- 
cept Baldwin, which may be planted 
alone. 


Pear — A minimum of two cross- 
fruitful trees for all varieties with 
no exceptions. The Bartlett pear 
has been claimed to set a partial 
crop of fruit through self-pollina- 
tion in some regions (primarily 
California), but it is not sufficient 
to be considered a recommendable 
practice fo plant Bartlett alone. The 
Kieffer pear also sets a partial crop 
at times. 


Quince — A single tree of one 
variety may be planted. 


Peach — A single tree of one varie- 
ty may be planted except for those 
(Continued on page $7) 
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MINERAL CONSTITUENTS OF LEAVES 


Leaves of trees are rich in plant nutrients 


By PROF. M. B. CUMMINGS 


ia interested reader may de- 
sire more detailed information 
on the mineral constituents of 
leaves; also something on the relative 
values of the different leaf species. 
Fortunately the importance of leaves 
in the forest floor has prompted 
studies which are of much general 
interest and value to gardeners. 
Chemical determinations have been 
made which give the desired infor- 
mation. 

Five elements are present in 
leaves, namely calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, phosphorus and nitrogen; 
and then the ash content has been 
determined for twenty-four species 
of tree leaves (by Lutz and Chand- 
ler, whose tabular data in a book 
on Forest Soils is given below). The 
nutrient elements were ascertained 
from freshly fallen leaves from 
common forest trees. The values in 
the figures below the elements listed 
are expressed as percentages of dry 
weight, an important point to note 
in studying the tabled data. 

The nutrient materials shown in 
the table above are all relatively 
small in percentages as listed with 
- the exception of the ash content, 
and the amounts for the different 
species vary widely, as the figure’s 
reveal. This is to be expected. 
Large amounts are not needed, but 
large quantities of crude fiber for 
organic material are necessary. 

The amount of calcium, more 
commonly known as lime, is differ- 
ent for each species. It varies from 
a minimum of 0.55% for loblolly 
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pine to a maximum of 3.84% for 
basswood. With most species it is 
more than 1% but less than 3%. 
Lime is a corrective for soil acidity 
and it enters into plant growth con- 
struction as an essential constituent. 
All plants need lime. 

The magnesium column in the 
table displays the per cent of this 
ingredient in the different species 
of leaves. The amount is small in 
every case, being less than 1%, and 


and humus. 


ranges from 0.14% for hemlock to 
0.77% for basswood. While the 
amount is small, it is, nevertheless, 
indispensable in balanced and nor- 
mal growth of plants. It occurs very 
sparingly in many soils and is in 
some wholly absent, in which case 
it results in malnutrition. 
Potassium in dry leaves is dis- 
played in column three. The amount 
is very small, being less than one 
per cent in all cases save one, namely 


Nutrient Elements in Fallen Leaves — 24 Common Species 


NAME 


CaLcium Macnesium Potassium PuHospHorus NITROGEN AsH 
Balsam fir 1.12 0.16 0.12 0.09 1.25 3.08 
Red Maple 1.29 0.40 0.40 0.09 0.52 10.97 
Sugar maple 1.81 0.24 0.75 0.11 0.67 11.85 
Black birch 1.65 0.28 0.75 0.17 0.72 nis 
Shag hickory 2.09 = 1.18 0.16 0.91 9.59 
Bitter nut hickory 3.41 0.55 0.44 0.12 0.67 — 
American beech 0.99 0.22 0.65 0.10 0.67 7.37 
White ash 2.37 0.27 0.54 0.15 0.63 10.26 
Tulip tree 2.56 0.45 0.95 0.11 0.51 10.67 
Magnolia 1.71 0.29 0.76 0.28 0.58 —_ 
Norway spruce 1.96 0.23 0.39 0.09 1.02 _ 
Red pine 0.79 0.20 0.35 0.10 0.89 —_ 
Jack pine 0.61 -- 0.16 0.04 0.58 4.15 
Sh’t. L’v. pine 0.75 1.00 3.50 
Norway pine 0.76 0.18 0.30 0.07 0.68 4.27 
Eur. White pine 0.72 0.19 0.19 0.07 0.70 4.33 
Loblolly pine 0.55 0.80 3.01 
Quaking aspen 2.1] 0.23 0.47 0.10 0.73 
Black cherry — 2.37 0.42 0.55 0.18 0.60 
White oak 1.36 0.24 0.52 0.13 0.65 5.71 
N. red oak 1.38 0.25 0.65 0.11 0.64 6.84 
White cedar 2.16 0.15 0.25 0.04 0.60 — 
Basswood 3.84 0.77 0.52 0.12 1.01 15.16 
E. hemlock 0.68 0.14 0.27 0.07 1.05 -— 
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Nature mulches liberally with leaves and leafmold. 


the shagbark hickory where it 
equalled 1.18%, but it was as low 
as 0.12% in the case of balsam fir. 
Potassium is needed in plant growth, 
giving stiffness and toughness to 
tissues. Many soils are deficient in 
potash, hence any supply from 
leaves is helpful. 

Phosphorus occurs in small quan- 
tities in dry leaves and in leaf mold. 
The smallest amount of 0.04% was 
found in white cedar, also in Jack 
pine, and the most of all in magno- 
lia leaves. Phosphorus in some form 
is needed in flower and seed pro- 
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duction and elsewhere in the plant 
body. 

Nitrogen, the last of the five ele- 
ments, is shown in column five. The 
most, 1.25% was found in balsam 
fir, and the least, 0.51%, was found 
in the tulip tree leaves. Nitrogen is 
needed in relatively large quantities 
for plant tissue construction. It is a 
leachy element because so readily 
soluble as nitrate. It is rather ex- 
pensive to buy, hence conservation 
is a wise practice. 

The ash content of dry leaves 
looms large compared to the sepa- 


rate ingredients as given in the table. 
The amount of it varies widely in 
the different species, being as low 
as 3.01% in loblolly pine and as 
high as 15.16% in basswood. 

All in all, it is seen that although 
the plant needs are small for many 
mineral ingredients, the amount oc- 
curring in dry leaves is not in some 
cases insignificant. It is helpful to 
replenish natural supplies in the 
soil and is second in significance 
only to the organic matter contained 
in leaves, which is exceedingly im- 
portant. 
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MEMORIAL TO SIR ALBERT HOWARD 


hoes. above bronze bas-relief of Sir Albert Howard, 
size 12 by 16 inches, was recently carved by Angelo 
W. Frudakis, the distinguished sculptor who has lately 
been honored by being awarded the Prix de Rome 
for 1950 and also a Guggenheim Fellowship. The 
bronze is now mounted in the offices of ORGANIC 
GARDENING and will be an abundant source of in- 
spiration to us. Its presence there suggests that Sir 
Albert is still with us, looking over our shoulders to 
guide, counsel, and approve of our continuing efforts. 
Although his name will best be perpetuated through 
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his own immortal work, we do him this additional 
honor in recognizing him as the author and founder 
of organiculture. 

The sculptor, on his way to Italy, visited with Lady 
Louise Howard in London, who graciously equipped 
him for his assignment by giving him several photo 
graphs of her husband as well as a vivid description 
of his personality and character. 

It is a superb piece of work. Anyone interested in 
purchasing a bronze replica can do so by contacting the 
artist at: Box 73, Saxtons River, Vermont. 
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LEAVINGS 


How to collect and use autumnal leaves. 


By ALDEN STAHR 


We leaves begin to fall it’s 
time for action, to persuade 
others to refrain from destroying 
this natural plant food and to 
gather as many leaves as time and 
energy will allow. We found that 
by having a definite plan of action 
we could accomplish more in this 
direction than by dabbling at it. 
First, we decided to let our own 
leaves enrich our own trees, so we 
let them lay where they fall. In a 
surprisingly short time the wind and 
rain break them up and wet them 
down so you can scarcely find them. 
Since so many people burn their 
leaves anyway, we get all our leaves 
from outside our own property from 
people who ordinarily destroy them. 
And we found it more efficient to 


Discing leaves in the garden. 
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get them all from one source than 
to scurry around from place to place. 
It’s easy enough to find a large estate 
where the owner is glad to get rid 
of the leaves without the nuisance 
and danger of burning them and he 
or his caretaker will usually rake 
them for you as they would have to 
be raked up to burn in any case. 

We found it both back-breaking 
and time-consuming to try to hold 
burlap bags open by hand and to 
fill them at the same time, so we 
made a wooden frame which holds 
two bags at a time This frame has 
a row of finishing nails along the 
top so that bags of differing sizes 
may be fastened to them. With this 
device we were able to average a bag 
a minute 


Loading two bags at a time. 


With the seats out of the station 
wagon we were able to load*irr thirty- 
six bags at a time And we found 
that we could load many more 
leaves in tightly-packed bags than 
by loading them in the car in bulk. 

We tried shredding the first load, 
but it took two hours, so this idea 
was abandoned as too time-con- 
suming even with a tractor-operated 
grinder. After that we dumped and 
spread the leaves directly on the 
garden and ran a disc over them 
several times. This broke up most 
of the leaves and worked them into 
the soil where they decay during 
the winter We put two hundred 
bags on one garden about 75 ft. by 
100 ft., another hundred bags were 
used as a deep mulch on strawberry 
and asparagus beds and two hun- 
dred bags were dumped in a bin to 
be used for mulching next spring. 

The whole purpose of this little 
routine was to obtain and utilize as 
many leaves as possible with the 
least possible expenditure of time 
and effort. We got five hundred bags 
in five hundred minutes, much less 
time than it would have taken to 
burn them, and ended up with a 
great mass of good plant food in- 
stead of a mess of ashes and smoke 
in our eyes. 
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CTOBER, for plants, is a sea- 


son of fulfillment. Flowers 
have been converted into fruits con- 
taining mature seeds, twigs have 
hardened, buds are protected by their 
covering of scales and often sealed 
with wax or insulated with hairs, 
while most of the herbaceous plants 
have already withdrawn to under- 
ground quarters for the winter sea- 
son. Every plant has its method of 
successfully spending the winter. As 
organic gardeners, we must learn 
from Mother Nature how best to 
over-winter each of the plants we 
grow in our gardens. A seed is a 
marvelous structure as it contains 
an embryonic plant, a sufficient food 
supply to nourish the embryo into 
a seedling, a protective covering, 
and often some adaptation for trans- 
porting the seed to new locations 
which may be distant from the 
parent plant. Buds on trees include 
entire branches which will unfold 
when spring arrives. Some buds 
have the flowers already formed 
ready for unfolding when conditions 
favorable to them return. While 
some plants spend the winter in the 
seed stage, others withdraw to such 
underground structures as_ bulbs, 
corms, rhizomes, and fleshy roots. 
Help Nature with her winter care 
of your plants by cleaning away all 
dead plant material to the compost 
heap, and then by covering your soil 
with suitable mulch, especially in 
parts of the country where snow does 
not blanket the earth during the 
winter. Garden equipment should be 
cleaned, oiled, and stored in a dry 
place. Be careful to gather and store 
plant stakes so that they will be 
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available for use again the following 
season. 

Complete the gathering of seeds 
from your late-flowering annuals 
and perennials. Store them in prop- 
erly labeled envelopes. Seeds from 
plants grown in soils rich in organic 
matter and minerals are better by 
far than any you can purchase from 
even the best seed houses. 

Nature celebrates the end of the 
growing season in a festival of leaves. 
The brilliant and varied colors in 
the leaves of woody plants in autumn 
constitute a fitting finale for the 
season. What beauty in the leaves! 
The colors fade, and the leaves fall 
to the earth to protect and enrich it. 
To burn them is a crime against the 
earth. 


The North 


Preparation of the Soil for Winter. 
— Remove all plant residues to the 
compost heap, level off the soil, and 
feed the soil organisms by working 
into the surface layers of the soil 
plant and animal residues which will 
be converted into compost by spring. 
It is desirable also to cover the sur- 
face of the soil with a weedseed-free 
mulch. This will enable you to pre- 
pare the soil earlier in the spring. 
Or sow winter rye which will provide 
additional organic matter to be 
worked into the soil in the spring. 

Fall Planting. Shrubs, trees, and 
hardy perennials may still be planted 
in all but the northernmost States. 
Bulbs of tulips and lilies should be 
planted this month. 

Preparation of Plants for Winter. 
Rhododendrons and azaleas should 
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be mulched with leaves. In the 
northern states Hybrid Tea Roses 
should be hilled up with soil 12 to 15 
inches deep before the ground 
freezes. After the ground has frozen, 
cover the roses with hay, evergreen 
boughs, or other plant materials that 
will not pack too closely. Climbing 
roses should be laid on the ground 
and covered with from 3 to 6 inches 
cf soil and a little mulch over the 
soil. Pot and move inside any plants 
that you want for your winter gar- 
den. Give the evergreens a good 
soaking with water. Store your root 
crops for the winter table and the 
roots and bulbs of flowering plants 
in a cool, dry place; preferably in 
dry sand. Bulbs or roots of spring: 
blooming plants may still be put into 
the soil. 


The West Coast 


Fall Planting — This is bulb-plant- 
ing time west of the Rockies. Ex- 
ercise great care in the selection of 
bulbs for planting. Make flat-bot- 
tomed holes so that the entire base 
of the bulbs is in contact with soil. 
Bulbs which appear to be dry should 
be soaked in water a few hours be 
fore planting. Care must be taken 
that the stem end of the bulb is 
oriented upward. I mention this 
because I know of more than one 
person who planted their bulbs up- 
side down with unsatisfactory results. 
If gophers are a pest in your region, 
the roots of oriental poppies as well 
as the roots and bulbs of other plants 
should be protected by the use of 
wire screen baskets. Anemone and 
ranunculus roots should be soaked 
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in water until they are plump before 
planting. 


The South 


The Lawn — If you have not al- 
ready done so, you should plant your 
evergreen lawn without delay so that 
it may be well established before 
freezing weather. For best results 
use Italian rye grass mixed with some 
Dutch white clover. This seed mix- 
ture may be sown in a Bermuda 
grass lawn which has become brown, 
but the dead Bermuda grass should 
be raked off first and the ground 
given a good application of finely 
sieved compost to be worked into 
the soil with the seed mixture. By 
following these directions you will 
have a beautifully green lawn during 
the winter and spring months. 


The Flower Garden — This is the 
best month for planting spring- 
blooming bulbs, corms, and roots. 
For best results with pansies, use 
northern-grown seedlings. If planted 
this month they will bloom profusely 
in January. Delphiniums, which be- 
have as annuals in Florida, should 
be planted this month. Poinsettias 
should be staked to prevent them 
from wind damage. Give the dahlias 
a liberal application of compost to 
insure the best possible burst of 
bloom in November. 


The Vegetable Garden — All cool- 
season vegetables may be planted 
this month. To give them a good 
push before cool weather, put an 
inch of compost in the bottom of the 
seed furrow and sow the seed along 
side the compost. Hotbeds and cold 
frames should be made ready for 
use next month. 


Inter-Mountain * 


In the Inter-Mountain region the 
most critical job is to harvest any late 
vegetables (or flowers) before Jack 
Frost gets ‘em. If the weather has 
permitted tomatoes to ripen this late, 
they'd better be taken indoors soon. 
They'll ripen fast in windows, slow 
if wrapped in paper and kept in the 
basement. Remember that squash- 
€s and pumpkins want dry, warm 
storage whereas carrots, parsnips 
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and cabbages do better in a cool, 
dark room. Hang up onions in 
string-knotted sacks; ventilation is 
important. 

October is to some extent seed- 
time as well as harvest-time. Not 
only do bulbs go in now, but we can 
sow the seeds of the hardier flowers 
now, imitating nature. 

The vegetable garden will need 
final attention this month. Sanita- 
tion calls for pulling up yellow as- 
paragus stalks, cornstalks, and so on. 
Also gather up any unusable vege- 
tables such as rotting tomatoes. 
Better tidy up the lawn, too. All this 
organic debris goes into that catchall, 
the compost-pile. Start it in the gar- 
den this year so it can benefit from 
the leaching of nutrients. See that 
your fruit trees contribute their 
windfalls to it; you will eliminate 
breeding places of pests and diseases, 
speed up the breakdown of compost- 
ible materials, and enrich the pile, 
all at the same time. 

In your cleanup of the grounds, be 
nice to those wonderful insect-con- 
trollers, the toads and birds. Give 
the toads a chance to bury themselves 
for winter hibernation; provide food 
and water for the birds when snow- 
storms and freeze-ups prevail. 

Mulch your bushes and vines such 
as roses and grapes. Bring all house 
plants indoors; first give them a good 
drink of compost water or liquid 
manure as a starter. For friends who 
can appreciate organic plants, put 
some of your choice seeds in suitable, 
labeled containers; they'll make ac- 
ceptable Christmas gifts. Put some 
of the shapelier gourds and pump- 
kins aside for Hallowe'en and 
Thanksgiving house-decorating. If 
your bleeding hearts, irises or other 
perennials haven’t been blooming 
too well they may need root division. 
If you have set out a lot of new 
plants this fall, accurate ground 
maps are imperative; labels come off 
or become badly blurred. 

Save yourself as much of next 
spring’s work as possible by doing it 
now when you are less rushed and 
the weather is more dependable; get 
going on any vegetable or flower 
beds that need enlarging or re-loca- 


ting; distribute compost where need- 
ed; inspect your garden equipment, 
sharpening and oiling tools, repair- 
ing and painting the coldframe, fix- 
ing that wobbly wheel on the hand- 
cart. 


The Lower South ** 


The Flower Garden — Beginning 
October, set out rose bushes until 
the end of March. With proper care 
these favorite flowers can be enjoyed 
all summer long as well as during 
most of the other months of the 
year. Cuttings from rose bushes can 
now be started from those already 
in the garden. Other flowers to be 
planted this month are ageratum, 
alyssum, African daisy, aster, baby’s 
breath, balsam, blue lace flower, 
bachelor’s button, calendula, calliop- 
sis, candytuft, carnation, Chinese 
forget-me-not, Shasta daisy, dian- 
thus, blanket flower, strawflower, 
hollyhock, lupine, nasturtium, pan- 
sy, petunia, phlox, California pop- 
py, Queen Anne’s lace, salvia, scabi- 
osa, snapdragon, statice, sweet peas, 
periwinkle. 


Fruit and Vegetable Garden — 
Following the September planting, 
another and heavy planting should 
be made of peas (English peas as 
the Florida gardeners call them to 
distinguish them from the South's 
favorite cow peas). In an article pub- 
lished in the Florida Grower some 
time ago, Entomologist Tissot, of 
the Florida Experiment Station, 
noted that “The pea aphid is found 
in Florida wherever English peas are 
grown causing damage amounting 
to millions of dollars.” An interest- 
ing description of the insects’ life 
and habits follows, with suggested 
treatments with dusts and sprays. 
For home gardeners who are using 
organic methods, the damage from 
aphids may be minimized by extra 
care in preparing the soil and mulch- 
ing heavily. Peas like a rich humus- 
filled soil, but care should be taken 
to use only well ripened compost, 
as they do not use the coarse ma- 
terial as readily as corn and some 
*E. J. Anderson, 504 Cheyenne St., Golden, 

Colorado. 
**Edwin H. Abrams, St. Cloud, Florida. 
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other plants. A deep trench nearly 
filled with compost, and a mixture 
of soil and compost above will af- 
ford plant food to make strong and 
quick-growing vines. Mulching after 
the plants are high enough is ad- 
visable. Plant also bush beans, beet, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
Chinese cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, 
celery, collard, endive, garlic, kale, 
kohlrabi, leek, lettuce, mustard, 
onion seed and sets, parsley, pars- 
nips, pepper, potatoes, radish, rhu- 
barb, romaine, rutabaga, spinach, 
Swiss chard, turnip. 


The Southwest *** 


Even in October you still have 
many busy planting days ahead; but, 
whatever you do be sure to make the 
most of the favorable garden weather 
while the soil is warm and stimulat- 
ing from the long summer baking. 
Later on the night temperature 
drops below 50 degrees F. and the 
days grow shorter. Night tempera- 
tures determine our garden opera- 
tions and “spring shooting to seed” 
can easily be prevented by watching 
your thermometer. 


Flower Garden — First, after you 
have attended to the proper prep- 
aration of your soil and its irriga- 
tion, rush in your winter-blooming 
annuals. If you have not raised your 
own you will find your local nurs- 
eries well stocked with many excel- 
lent plants. Set calendulas, Iceland 
poppies, the superior tetra-snapdrag- 
ons, stocks, pansies and violas. Early 
planting of Primula malacoides and 
P. obconica will give before-Christ- 
mas bloom. Deep rooting annuals 
such as centaureas, scarlet flax, field 
poppies, larkspurs and other deep- 
rooting annuals can be broadcasted 
where they are to bloom. For a 
colorful winter carpet bed try the 
golden African daisies. 

October is the main bulb-planting 
month for Southern California and 
Arizona. As the soil is much warmer 
and dryer, plant deeper than in- 
structed in Eastern catalogs. Nar- 
cissus in variety can be planted for 
the first succession. South Africans 
and native bulbs can be rushed in 
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the first of the month. The new 
Dutch iris and Spanish Blue Bells, 
Scilla campanulata should be in 
every home garden. Get the Cali- 
fornia raised Tecolote ranunculus 
and anemones. Do not soak in water 
but place between damp cloths or 
paper towels. Start in plant bands to 
prevent destruction by snails, slugs 
and birds. Be sure to refrigerate 
your tulip bulbs as soon as you get 
them and do not plant them until 
November, for early planting results 
in short stems, poor foliage and in- 
ferior blooms. Enrich your soil with 
flour bone meal and compost. Do 
not use animal manures. Ground 
covers contribute much beauty to 
your bulbs. Use color contrasts. 
Broadcast sweet alyssum, baby-blue- 
eyes (Nemophila insignis), Virginia 
stocks, creamcups, Douglas daisies, 
linaria and nemesia. Set in plants 
of Blue Bird forget-me-nots, pansies 
and violas immediately after setting 
the bulbs. Most perennials grow too 
vigorously to make good ground 
covers. Plant them a little back or 
in the background for better effects. 
The newer lilies of the vigorous hy- 
brids grown in the Pacific North- 
west do best in western gardens. 
Many are available this fall. Try the 
Bellingham and centifolium Olym- 
pic hybrids and a host of others. 
Lilium Henryi, L. regale, L. pardali- 
num will stand anything in the way 
of garden hardships. Try the new 
Sunset Lily and Dr. Griffith’s Shuk- 
san. 

Perennials of all sorts should be 
set out so as to make strong fall and 
winter growths at the spring bloom- 
ing period. Delphinium Pacific hy- 
brids, coral bells, columbines, pent- 
stemons, Bergenia crassifolia, Scotch 
pinks, gaillardias, geums, Shasta 
daisies, rudbeckias, and rehmannias 
are among the best. Such biennials 
as foxgloves, hollyhocks, sweet wil- 
liams, and canterbury bells benefit 
by early planting. October is one 
of the best months to plant new 
lawns and renovate old ones. Special 
rakes are available for this work 
with matted Bermuda. By sowing 
clover immediately you can have a 
green lawn both spring and summer. 


Dichondra is one of the most popu- 
lar lawn substitutes, and we should 
make more use of our sandstraw. 
berry. Grow a crop or two of weeds 
and turn under before sowing your 
lawn seed. Mulch with well rotted 
compost or Georgia peat. 


Vegetable Gardening — Cover 
crops should be planted on all un- 
used garden plots. Melilotus indi- 
ca and oats mixed with purple 
vetch are excellent. Windsor beans 
furnish lots of humus and _ large 
nitrogen nodules. Practice sheet 
composting whenever possible. Con- 
tinue planting well-grown plants of 
winter vegetables such as cabbage, 
cauliflower, kale, kohlrabi, Italian 
sprouting broccoli, celery, seedling 
onions, romaine, and leaf and head 
lettuce. Chinese ediblepods and 
telephone peas as well as Windsor 
beans can be planted the last of the 
month. Set chives and parsley in the 
herb garden. Sow in well-watered 
double rows seeds of beets, carrots, 
onions, Cos lettuce, leaf lettuce, 
white turnips, yellow turnips, South- 
ern curled and Chinese mustard, 
Chinese radish and French break- 
fast radishes. Mulch thinly and top 
sprinkle if hot winds come or an 
unexpected hot spell. Soaking car- 
rots and beets hastens germination. 
Use radish as a nurse crop for car- 
rots. 


Trees and Shrubs — Hardy ever- 
greens both conifers and _ broad 
leaved ones may be planted at this 
time. Use more natives. October is 
an ideal time for planting our native 
trees, shrubs and perennials. They 
are water savers in this dry land and 
are both frost and heat resistant. 
Avoid planting tropicals and semi- 
tropicals unless you are in a “frost- 
less” belt. Do not get too much 
water on tender material so that the 
frost takes them in December and 
January. Be sure that your decidu- 
ous things, both fruit and flowering 
trees, are not neglected. Fall drought 
is a destroyer, and drying out at this 
period means less fruit or fewer 
blossoms for the coming season. 


***Charlotte M. Hoak, 1125 Stratford Ave, 
So. Pasadena, California. 
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By J. I. RODALE 


Dangers of 2, 4-D 
VIDENCE is piling up against 
using 2,4-D as a weed killer. 
I stopped to converse with a farmer 
the other day who tried to tell me 
what a nice crop of rye he raised 
without the use of chemical ferti- 
lizers. It came about this way: He 
applied 2,4-D to a crop of sweet corn 
in order to curb the weeds, and it 
actually killed his crop of sweet 
corn. So he plowed it down and 
planted rye. The crop was so big 
and was of such good quality that 
he is selling the rye seed to other 
farmers to be used as seed for plant- 
ing their rye crops. 


Elm Tree Injury 


The July 29, Chicago Tribune 
carries the following item: 

Just how several of the elm trees 
on one of the farm lawns could have 
been injured by the weed killing 
chemical 2,4-D remains somewhat of 
a mystery, but apparently the weed 
killer was the cause. 

The company in charge of the 
farm’s tree care program has diag- 
nosed it as 2,4-D injury. The stunted 
and curled leaves, discolored along 
the edges and cupped at the ends, 
appear to have been sprayed directly 
with the chemical. This, however, 
was not the case. 

Last summer the lawn beneath 
the trees was sprayed with 2,4-D, 
chiefly to rid it of white clover and 
a few dandelions. It was the first 
time in three years the lawn had 
been sprayed. The odd thing about 
it is that although the spraying took 
place last August, the injury to the 
trees was not observed until the trees 
leafed out this spring. 


Parathion 


Just after I finished writing that 
root vegetables are. affected relative- 
ly little by insecticides, I came across 
an unhappy experiment in the 
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Journal of Economic Entomology 
(June, 1950). Parathion-sprayed 
potatoes are not safe from large con- 
centrations of the poison. When 
potatoes are grown in soil contain- 
ing twenty-five pounds of parathion 
per acre, dangerous amounts of the 
toxicant become stored in the 
plants, including the tubers. Al- 
though parathion may not be found 
on the surface of potato tubers, its 
roots can absorb plenty of it to send 
through the whole plant. 


Poisons in Bread 


The U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc. has worked out a way to get 
after the insects that destroy 10 per 
cent of the grain crops in the United 
States. Fumigants kill the grain-eat- 
ing insects that are already in the 
grain, but the problem is, how to 
stop the depredations of crops of 
insects that come after the fumiga- 
tion. The U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc. has put on the market an in- 
secticide dust which is applied at 
the time of original storage and 
which holds fast to each individual 
grain. Under experiments it has 
been found that one treatment pro- 
tects the grain for an entire season. 

The question is, “What poison is 
contained in this dust and does it 
saturate itself into the grain?” When 
one eats a loaf of bread made from 
such grain does one ingest some of 
that poison. On the organic farm 
we have found little trouble with 
such insects in the storage of our 
grain. With the American mechani- 
cal and scientific ingenuity we 
should be able to work out safer 
techniques for combating the in- 
sect in storage, but the wrong people 
are working on the problem. When 
a chemical company devotes itself 
to such a task, naturally it will use 
chemicals as its solution to the prob- 
lem. Why not encourage engineer- 
ing firms to tackle the problem? In 


the last analysis it is possible that if 
no solution is found it would be 
better to let the insect destroy 10 
per cent of the grain, because the 
90 per cent that remains will be 
worth much to a health-conscious 
public than the 100 per cent that it 
tainted with some kind of dangerous 
poison. But a way can be found. 


Organic Professions 


A reader writes in to ask for ad- 
vice as to what work he can enter to 
help the cause of organiculture. He 
says that he is graduating from high 
school this year and may enter col- 
lege this fall. This is what I wrote 
him: 

Replying to your letter asking 
what work you could go into, I 
would like to recommend being a 
nutritionist. If you could write to 
various universities and find out 
what the work would include, and 
what it would mean after gradua- 
tion as far as positions are con- 
cerned, this would be helpful. Being 
a nutritionist in a hospital would 
enable you to disclose to physicians 
the value of organically produced 
food. 

Another suggestion would be, pos- 
sibly, the running of a restaurant 
with organically produced food. 
Perhaps you could study restaurant 
management, and then try to sell 
someone with capital on the idea. 

Another suggestion would be if 
you could run an agency that gets 
subscriptions for lots of different 
magazines, and then make sure that 
you get a lot of subscriptions to 
Organic Gardening, The Organic 
Farmer, and Prevention. 

The most obvious thing that I 
could recommend would be to study 
agriculture, as it might lead to some- 
thing more important in a field that 
could help the organic cause. 


War and the Organic Method 

As war is being waged in Korea 
one comes to a realization of how 
important it is for us to have a 
strong manhood to protect our coun- 
try. One hears talk of Russia invad- 
ing through Alaska and pouring 
millions of men onto our continent. 
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Who knows? We should be thor- 
oughly prepared for such an even- 
tuality. The army should realize that 
it should study for itself what kind 
of agriculture will give our young 
men not only the strongest bodies 
but the best functioning minds — 
minds that can resist the vigors of 
war— minds that will not break 
down under the slightest unusual 
stress. There is much evidence that 
the use of chemical fertilizers is 
under suspicion in regard to produc- 
ing food of optimum quality to 
build healthy bodies. Congress has 
recently passed a resolution to in- 
vestigate the use of chemical ferti- 
lizers. The National Grange in 
November, 1949 passed a similar 
resolution stating that there has 
been so much talk that the organic 
method produces health in individ- 
uals that consume foods grown or- 
ganically that it is high time it is 
investigated thoroughly. 

The army is concerned with flood 
control for the reason that it effects 
the operation of the army in this 
country. If it investigates chemical 
fertilizers from the human health 
angle it will find that the use of 
more organic matter will reduce the 
amount and extent of floods in this 
country. It is something extremely 
important to building the strong 
armies of the future. Anyone who 
grows food organically for sale to 
others to that extent is greatly patri- 
otic. And from the same point of 
view, I say without the slightest at- 
tempt at exaggeration, that he who 
uses chemical fertilizers in growing 
foods for sale is not patriotic. I re- 
peat again. He is absolutely and 
definitely NOT patriotic. 

Readers would do well to clip 
this item or have it typewritten and 
. send it in to the War Department, 
to the Navy Department, to the 
Department of State, to the Presi- 
dent, to congressmen, senators and 
to any other public officials that 
they may know of. We must not 
permit the prejudiced chemical ferti- 
lizer companies to sell our heritage 
for a mess of potage. It has gotten 
to the point where agriculture can- 
not be permitted to be controlled 
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by professors who are concerned 
only about the status quo, who think 
that the use of chemical fertilizers 
will give higher yields when this is 
not so, who object to common-sense 
suggestions because they emanate 
from unacademic sources. The wel- 
fare of our nation is at stake. 


An organic novel 


A novel has recently been written, 
called The Old Oaken Bucket by 
Bellamy Partridge and published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell that should be 
of interest to all organiculturists. 
One of the characters in the story 
raises earthworms and delivers a 
glorious address to a garden club in 
which he mentions many of the bene- 
fits of the organic method of farming 
and gardening to man and to civil- 
ization. It is a mighty effective bit 
of advertising for the organic method 
and shows what progress it is making. 
Of late I would say that such prog- 
ress is in geometric rather than in 
arithmetic ratio. It really amazes 
me. 


Fried Eggs in New York 


The other day I had some fried 
eggs in the great city of New York. I 
was startled at their lack of taste. 
Under ordinary conditions I proba- 
bly would never have noticed it but 
since I wrote my series on cancer and 
convinced myself that salt should be 
used most sparingly, I have of late 
not put any salt on my eggs. With 
our own eggs laid by hens that are 
fed food raised organically on our 
own farm, I did not miss the salt too 
much, for the eggs had a most deli- 
cious taste, but with these New York 
eggs, without any salt to disguise 
their insipidity, was like tasting 
paper. In other words with the aver- 
age salted egg one tastes the salt and 
precious little of the egg. 


White Garden 


Many years ago the famous colum- 
nist, O. O. McIntyre said in his 
column, that the one thing he would 
love to do some time was to have a 
garden with flowers that were all 
white. I do not know whether he 
was ever able to satisfy this craving. 


It was my wife who read it, not I. 
When she reminisced about it the 
other day we decided to do it. For 
the year (1951), we will grow it in 
the stone garden, which is to the left 
of our house at the road, and we will 
call it the O. O. McIntyre White 
Garden in memory of one of the 
finest men that ever lived, a man 
who loved flowers, animals and 
people. We are open for suggestions 
from our readers in connection with 
the growing of white annuals. 


Fur Goodness Sake 


Now I have done it. Or I should 
have said that I should not have 
done it. I really should maintain my 
dignity and here I have gone and 
made a pun as the title of this item. 
And they say that punning is the 
lowest form of humor. But I just 
could not help myself. I could say 
it was almost a trap to make me lose 
my dignity. Here is the item received 
from one of our readers which is 
causing all the trouble. The X lady 
said: “It might give you a chuckle 
to know that I put a couple of old 
fur pieces in my compost pile last 
winter. Doesn’t that take the cake?” 
I would say that it does. I am glad 
that this lady sent in this item be- 
cause it gives me an opportunity to 
say that under certain conditions it 
is necessary to make compost, espe- 
cially with garbage and with fur 
pieces. Otherwise the fashion is be- 
coming to mulch. 


Japanese Enzactivator 

In the December, 1949 Organic 
Gardening I wrote an article about 
a patent that I had found in the U. S. 
Patent office, taken out by a Japan- 
ese, on an enzyme preparation made 
from fermented grains and I termed 
the Japanese product enzactivator. 
Its prime purpose was for use as a 
deodorant and to tie in nitrogen in 
decomposing compost matter. We 
decided to give it a trial as a fertil- 
izer. In the spring of 1950 in a 2%- 
acre field of oats we applied the en- 
zactivator in a liberal quantity to 
half the crop. The yields from both 
parts of the field were about alike. 
In fact that part without the en- 
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zactivator outyielded it by about 
three per cent. We had another poor 
experience with it in our hothouse 
last winter. Since it is still raw or- 
ganic matter, although it is some- 
what fermented, if it is desired for 
use as a fertilizer it should be ap- 
plied months before the crop is 
planted so that it can decay suffi- 
ciently. 
Caution Regarding D-D-T 


There has come to my attention 
a case of a child who was petting a 
dog that was sprayed with D-D-T, 
and who contracted a_ bronchial 
ailment as a result. There seems to 
be evidence of bronchial complica- 
tions resulting from the fumes of 
D-D-T. Extreme care must be ex- 
ercised in the home and its en- 
virons in connection with this poi- 
sonous preparation. 


Commandment 


Here is a passage from a book 
called Soil Fertility and Sewage, by 
J. P. J. Van vuren, published by 
Faber and Faber, London, which is 
worth while reproducing: 

If, according to Lowdermilk, Mo- 
ses had known what would be the 
ultimate fate of his beloved country, 
and the rest of the civilized world, at 
the time when he wrote the Ten 
Commandments on Mount Nebo, he 
would undoubtedly have included 
an Eleventh Commandment, which 
might most probably have read as 
follows: 

“Thou shalt inherit the Holy 
Earth as a faithful steward, conserv- 
ing its resources and productivity 
from generation to generation. Thou 
shalt safeguard thy fields from soil 
erosion, thy living waters from dry- 
img up, thy forests from desolation, 
and protect thy hills from over-graz- 
ing by the herds, that thy descend- 
ants may have abundance for ever. 
If any shall fail in this stewardship 


_ of the land thy fruitful fields shall 


become sterile, stony ground or 
wasting gullies, and thy descendants 
shall decrease and live in poverty or 
perish off the face of the earth.” 
Danger from Nitrate Fertilizers 
In the April, 1949 issue of Organic 
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€ MECO Shredder 


> With yy h.p. Electric 
Motor — $98 


Shredded leaves, rich in minerals and 
humus, are nature’s best soil builder. 


Instant Leafmold 


A bushel in less than 
2 minutes; wet or dry. 
Terms: Cash with order. 
Shipped f.o.b. Penna. 


patent 
LEWISBURG, 
Mac Engineering Co. PENNSYLVANIA 


to-day! 


Organic 


Gentlemen: Put me down for a subscription for 
1 Year-$3 0 2 Years-$50 3 Years-$60 5 Years—$8 0 
Lifetime Subscription—$35 O and send me a bill. 


Name 
Address 


OUT AND MAIL TO ORGANIC CARDENING, EMMAUS, PA.) 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help Build 
Circulation by Handing Out Free Subscription Booklets 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its subscription 
AN list. It is important that we tell as many people as possible about or- 
ganic gardening. Perhaps you would like to take an active part in this 
important program by handing out our subscription booklets to friends, 
neighbors, and acquaintances in your community. If you would like 
some extra money, this spare-time activity will return liberal commis. 
sions! The booklet will induce your prospect to subscribe. Through a 
coded coupon we can trace each subscription to your efforts. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS Write % Organic Gardening. Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We will 


be glad to send you 25 or 50 booklets. State how many you want. 
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HENRY LEUTHARDT’S 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


in Your Home 


Garden 
(large or small) 


Will Give You 
LUSCIOUS 
FULL-SIZED 

FRUIT 


at the peak of its 
richness and flavor 


PLANT SOME THIS FALL. 


Early bearing (2-3 yrs.) Take no more space 
than flowering shrubs. Beautiful in Spring 
and a new, fruitful, garden interest. 


Order direct from the grower—gain tull 
advantage of 100 years Leuthardt’s family 
experience. I offer the very Dwarf Trees on 
true East Mailing No. 7, No. 9. Semi-Dwarfs 
on No. 1: 2: 4 for special needs. 


Study my catalog— Be familiar with the 
different qualities and results of various 
Rootstocks before ordering. 

I offer the most favored Varieties of: 
APPLES, PEACHES, PEARS, 
PLUMS, APRICOTS, CHERRIES, 
NECTARINES, QUINCE, and others 
Priced at $2.50 up as to age—ALSO 
ESPALIERS Trained Fruit Trees for Wall, 


Trellis, Hedge. Decorative and Fruitful. The 
Pride of any Garden! 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE CATALOG No. 10 


illustrated. What, When, Where, How in the 
Choice, Planting, Care of Fruit Trees. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 
Port Chester - New York 


Interested in learning to 


WRITE? 


Let these three books start you off 
on the right path... 


The Word Finder 
by J. I. RODALE 
Speedily builds bare thoughts into 
expressive sentences. Much more use- 
ful than a thesaurus! 1350 double 
column pages, thumb-indexed. $6.50 


The Word Bank 
by S. BASESCU 


A new type of synonym book. Quick- 
ly helps you find the right word. In- 
valuable for building your vocabu- 
lary. 216 pages. $3.00 

Short Story Writi 

by F. ORLIN TREMAINE 
Step-by-step guidance by popular edi- 
tor and author. Includes complete 
short story with analysis. Adopted by 
U. of Vermont. 240 pages $3.50 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. 10-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


Gardening appeared an extremely 
significant article entitled “Nitrates 
attacked by Soil Scientist,” which was 
summarized as follows: 

“Leafy vegetables, frozen foods, 
and prepared baby foods were ana- 
lyzed for their content of nitrate. 
From the findings it is suggested that 
the nitrate in such foods may con- 
tribute to hemoglobinemia found in 
infants and may produce certain tox- 
ic, if not lethal, conditions in adults. 
The high content of nitrate in the 
foods may be attributed in many 
instances to the application of nitro- 
genous fertilizers, especially nitrate 
of soda, to growing crops.” 

In the July 23, 1950 issue of the 
Atlanta Journal and the Atlanta 
Constitution, on the first page, ap- 
pears a news item that throws addi- 
tional light on the dangers resulting 
in different ways from the use of 
nitrate chemical fertilizers. Here is 
the item: 


“Blue Baby” Deaths 
Laid to Well Water 


A state health department engin- 
eer prescribed Augusta city water, 
and saved a “blue baby” from pos- 
sible death. 

The state health department re- 
ported Saturday the case of a child 
whose “blueness” was due not to 
congenital heart disease, but to the 
fact that his father-farmer stored fer- 
tilizer too close to the well. 

A close check revealed that there 
had been six “blue babies” on nine 
farms in the immediate area, and 
that three of them died before reach- 
ing the age of six months. The same 
cause was suspected for the other 
cases. 

The engineer’s analysis of well 
water on the Screven county farm 
resulted in a finding that the ‘baby 
was a victim of methemoglobinemia, 
an ailment not related to heart dis- 
ease but which has the same effect of 
“cyanosing,” or turning blue, those 
it affects. 

The well water proved to have a 
nitrate nitrogen content of 7.5 parts 
in 1,000,000. All but one of the 
neighboring farms showed nitrogen 
in their water. 
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“Drinking water from the Augusta 
municipal supply was prescribed for 
the mother and baby and the’ attacks 
ceased,” the health department said. 

The department issued a warning 
against storing commercial fertilizer 
in out-buildings near the farm well, 
or washing out fertilizer sacks and 
throwing the wash water on the 
ground near the water supply. 

It is said the evidence was conclu- 
sive in the “cured” case that nitrate 
nitrogen content of 3 to 10 parts of 
nitrate per million in the drinking 
water caused the cyanosis. Evidence 
in the other cases — checked too late 
— was reported “somewhat sketchy 
and inconclusive’ but worthy of 
study on a statewide basis. 

Note that in the headline of this 
item the mewspaper says “Blue 
baby deaths laid to well water.” 
They would have done better to 
have said “Blue baby deaths laid 
to chemical fertilizers.” But there 
seems to be some vague fear or some- 
thing that makes newspapers afraid 
to come out against chemical ferti- 
lizers in any way. The editor does 
not seem to know that such an atti- 
tude reacts against the interest of 
himself and: his family. Do they not 
want to give their children the best 
start in life — healthy bodies and 
strong teeth? This question of 
chemical fertilizers is coming to be 
the number one item in our lives 
and our newspapers must be the 
ones to bring it out, not conceal it. 
Such an item as this should have 
been the subject for a rousing edi- 
torial. But the trouble in our A- 
merican life with its specializations 
is that we depend on the specialists. 
We worship.them. We worship the 
scientist, the agronomist the phys> 
cian. They must do our thinking 
for us on their respective specialties, 
and they can do no wrong. Our 
brains become paralyzed on the 
simplest matters. Cannot we sét 
certain things for ourselves? Is it 
not as plain as day? Yet we say to 
ourselves it must be all right because 
the agricultural scientists are not 
getting excited about it. If you wait 
for them to become excited over the 
use of chemical fertilizérs ‘you are 
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going to wait for a long time. They 
will do nothing about it, for it means 
revising all their text books and what 
a job that would be. They will not 
do anything until the consequences 
of their criminal delay reach the 
proportions of a national calamity. 
Then they will swallow their pride 
and get at the real truth, that the 
land must be given its due. 


My Cancer Series 

In a few months my entire series 
of 13 articles on cancer will be avail- 
able in the form of a booklet which 
will be sold at 50c a copy. Incidental- 
ly while on this subject it is interest- 
ing to note the interest that it stirred 
up. It is now being reprinted in two 
medical journals and excerpts from 
them have appeared in dozens of 
places. Here is a far cry from it 
way off in Rhodesia at the other end 
of the world. It is contained in the 
following newspaper item, published 
in the Seattle Times of July 5, 1950, 
with a dateline, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 


“Soil, Cancer Related” 

Over-cropping of the soil and soil 
erosion are directly connected with 
the spread of cancer in Rhodesia, 
E. Guillan Hopper, of the Natural 
Resources Board, said in a broadcast 
from Salisbury. He started a heated 
controversy in farming circles. Hop- 
per referred to a book published in 
1937 by Dr. Frederic Hoffman, for 
one of the largest insurance com- 


panies, showing how the incidence of 
cancer is closely related to poverty 
of the soil and to “our puny efforts 
to renew its fertility by pouring on 
chemicals.” Hopper said he knew 
he would be criticized and abused 
but would be satisfied if his conten- 
tion got the wide attention of far- 
mers — which he thought the sub- 
ject deserved. 

Is Hopper a reader of our maga- 
zine? We have quite a few sub- 
scribers in Rhodesia. In my cancer 
series I referred to the work of Dr. 
Hoffman from which Hopper quotes. 
More power to you, Dr. Hopper. 


Mulching 

A few weeks ago a little old man 
made the rounds of our gardens and 
when he came to the vegetable patch 
and saw it all covered over with a 
mulch, he took another look. 

“What is this?” he said. “Where 
are the weeds?” 

“There are very few weeds,” I 
replied. “We make very little com- 
post but take the material which we 
would have used to make compost 
with and apply it to the soil as a 
mulch. It pretty effectively controls 
the weeds, besides conserving the 
moisture and in decaying furnishes 
nutrients to the soil.” 

The man kept looking at it and 
scratching his head. Finally he said: 
“I don’t like it. There’s not enough 
work to it.” 


The Soil and Health Foundation 


The Soil and Health Foundation has 
been organized and incorporated in the 
Courts of the State of Pennsylvania for 
the following general purposes: 

(a) To promote, foster and encourage 
the use of humus and other organic mat- 
ter in order to maintain and improve soil 
fertility, to prevent soil erosion, and to 
improve the health of man. 

(b) To conduct, engage in, foster and 
encourage scientific research and study and 
teaching, training, informing and educating 
the public on and concerning the soil, foods 
and health of man—and their relation to 
each other. 

(c) To study the effects of organic 
and artificial fertilizers on soil, plants, 
animals and man. 

(d) In order to accomplish the fore- 


going purposes to establish, use, maintain 
and operate farms, schools, laboratories, 
experimental stations, publishing houses 
and all other appropiate agencies, means 
and instruments. 

Through its publications, the Foundation 
will publicize the results of its investiga- 
tions and endeavor to educate farmers, 
gardeners, and the public in general in 
cultural practices which will insure the 
better conservation of our soils and the 
public health. 

All who make contributions to this Foun- 
dation become members, regardless of the 
amount given. A contribution continues the 
membership for a year. Will all members 
who have not done so, send their contribu- 
tions for another year to the Secretary, 
Soil and Health Foundation, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Will You Invest 


to Protect 
Your Health 


Don’t risk your health and the health of 
short 


your loved ones serving them 
of essential and 
mineral, caloric, vitamin content of over 
160 foods, before you buy. Protect God’s 
most precious gift—g health—have a 
happy, healthy family and save countless 
dollars yearly you would otherwise pay for 
valueless foods and doctor bills. masing 
WHEEL-O-LIFE analyzes foods, tells what 
foods you need to maintain good bones, 
nerves, eyes, teeth, tonsils, hair, muscles. 
copy of a $15.00 health course 
not for $10. $5., 
special mail order pri 

. just send 


1.00 with name and address to Natural 
‘oods Institute, Dept OG-10, Olmstead Falls, 
Ohio, now before limited supply is exhausted. 


foods 
minerals. Know 


ORGANIC SUPPLEMENTS 


stad increase the NPK of your garden organically, 
we offer the following supplements — 
For Nitrogen (N) 

DECOMPOSED ORGANICS—an excellent plant 
food containing nitrogen fixing organisms. 
For Phosphorus (P ) 

BONE MEAL & RAW PHOSPHATE ROCK— 
finely pulverized natural rock phosphate. 
For Potassium (K ) 

ORGANIC POTASH—a natural organic derived 


from an organic ash. No acid or acid reactive 
substances. 


These products may be ordered separately, or blended 
into a well balanced plant food. Each item contains 
many of the trace elements so essential to your soil. 


Write today for full information! 


ORGANIC PLANT FOOD CO. 


P. O. Box 132 Lancaster, Pa. 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevents furnace explo- 
sions. Satisfaction guaranteed. This copper 
pot (with character). Mailable. For free 
booklet address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 


SAVES FUEL 


It’s a sensation! 


The Organic Method 
on the Farm 


by J. I. RODALE 


HERE is a 128-page booklet that for the 
first time provides farmers with a program 
for instituting the organic method. 

Included is a description of the odorless, 
laborless type of chicken house in which 
odors are controlled by bacteria, and from 
which the droppings need be cleaned out 
only once in six months. 

Various methods of compost-making on 
a farm scale are discussed. Information is 
given for both field crops and orcharding. 

Third edition, revised. Generously illus- 
trated. Price $1.00. 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 106 Emmaus,Pa. 
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GRAND NEWS ABOUT POTASH ROCK 


Potash rock found to be a satisfactory source of 


By RUTH RODALE 


een we received an ex- 
citing piece of news from the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. T. R. Swanback, at the To- 
bacco Laboratory (Windsor, Conn.) 
has finished a three year test proving 
that granite stone meal is an avail- 
able source of potash for tobacco 
plants. The findings have been pub- 
lished in Bulletin 536, “Granite 
Stone Meal as a Source of Potash 
for Tobacco”-April, 1950. Until now, 
granite stone meal was hardly sus- 
pected to be economically feasible 
as a potash fertilizer. While thou- 
sands of granite quarries all over the 
United States, send out millions of 
tons for honoring the famous and 
the dead, no one was aware of its 
true value to the living. Another 
ground rock can then be added to 
the list of natural fertilizers that will 
supplement organic matter. 

We are reprinting excerpts from 
the above mentioned booklet with 
more of our comments at the end 
of the article. 


Granite Stone Meal as a Source of 
Potash for Tobacco 


T. R. SWANBACK 


In fertilization of cigar tobacco it 
is essential to furnish potash for 
“luxury consumption” in order to 
promote burn of the finished prod- 
uct. Hence, finding the most suitable 
potash-bearing materials is of great 
importance. 

An “ideal” form is the potash 
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potassium for crop plants. 


carried in the organics, which are 
widely used in fertilization of Con- 
necticut tobacco. However, the or- 
ganics (cottonseed meal, castor pom- 
ace, etc.), are mainly used as carriers 
of nitrogen and only a limited quan- 
tity of potash is derived from that 
source. 

The common sources of com- 
mercially available potash, such as 
sulfate, nitrate, carbonate of potash 
and ashes, all have limitations in 
their usage. Too much sulfate of 
potash should not be employed be- 
cause of its sulfur content. This ele- 
ment is commonly known to affect 
adversely the burn of tobacco and 
also, in excess, may impair the grad- 
ing (quality) of the finished prod- 
uct. Nitrate of potash is limited be- 
cause of the restricted usage of 
nitrate nitrogen in tobacco fertilizer. 
The general use of carbonate of 
potash and ashes is unsatisfactory 
because of their alkaline effect on 
the soil. 

Recently, experiments were started 
with a type of granite stone meal 
with an unusually high content of 
total potash, obtained from granite 
quarries in Massachusetts. 

The potash-bearing minerals in 
granite are the potash feldspars and 
the micas, of which the latter con- 
tain the most easily released potash. 
From time to time attempts have 
been made to utilize the material in 
agriculture. In 1912, Hiltner work- 
ing with seradella (a European 
fodder plant) in water cultures, ob- 


served that the plants grew vigorous- 
ly in solutions to which acidic 
granite was added. Soderbaum re. 
ported that granite meal gave good 
results as a source of potash. This 
was attributed to the fact that the 
potash was largely in the form of 
mica. 

For the purpose of investigating 
the value of granite stone meal as 
a source of potash for tobacco, a 
series of tests was started here in 
1947. The following is a report on 
results from three years of research. 


Preliminary Tests 


The potash content, claimed to 
be 8 per cent, was found to be as 
much as 11.7 per cent potash in one 
sample, when the material was boil- 
ed for five minutes in a 5 per cent 
hydrochloric acid solution. It is 
rather certain that the stone meal 
under investigation contained at 
least the claimed amount of total 
potash. It was evident that stone 
meal would furnish absorbable pot- 
ash by the simple action of exuded 
carbon dioxide from the roots. 

In the fall of 1947 a section of a 
shade tobacco field which had a very 
low content of available potash re- 


ceived stone meal at the rate of two ' 


tons to the acre. Rye was seeded as 
a cover crop. The following spring 
when the rye was about seven inches 
tall, seedlings were cut off at the 
ground surface in four different 
places on the treated plot and the 
same procedure was followed on an 
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adjacent untreated section which 
had a satisfactory potash supply in 
the soil. The samples were dried, 
powdered, and examined for potash 
content. The rye from the control 
area contained 2.62 per cent potash, 
and that from the section treated 
with the stone meal 2.73 per cent 
potash. It is thus suggested that the 
stone meal furnished absorbable 
potash. Part of this potash, however, 
may not be detected by accepted soil 
testing methods, since it comes from 
a so-called non-available form. 

A number of acids are formed in 
the soil in decaying processes as a 
result of the activity of microorgan- 
isms. Nitric acid is formed in the 
nitrification of the great quantities 
of organics applied annually to 
tobacco land. 

Stone meal may be acted upon by 
a relatively weak solution of a strong 
acid, such as nitric acid produced in 
the nitrification processes in the 
soil. Furthermore, a portion of the 
stone meal will probably be in a 
colloidal suspension in the soil 
moisture, when it is applied to the 
land, and it should be rather easily 
attacked. 


Field Experiments in 1947 

A preliminary field test with 
granite stone meal was undertaken 
in 1947. The stone meal used con- 
tained 11.7 per cent potash. A great 
portion of the material was in the 
form of a fine dust. 

Stone meal was applied at two 
rates; two tons and one ton per acre. 
The stone meal was to serve as the 
main source of potash. Sulfate of 
potash, applied at the rate of 335 
pounds per acre, was the major 
source in a check treatment. This fur- 
nished 160 pounds of potash which, 
together with 40 pounds in cotton- 
seed meal, provided 200 pounds of 
potash to the acre. 

The following fertilizer ingredi- 
ents were used per acre on both 
stone meal and sulfate of potash 
plots. 

2000 Ibs. Cottonseed meal 


200 “ Ammonium nitrate 
200 “ Precipitated bone 
300 “ Limestone 
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In addition, two control plots 
were included which received no 
commercial fertilizer or potash ap- 
plications. All plots (1/80 acre each) 
were laid out in duplicates for each 
treatment. 

Two tons of stone meal per acre 
as the main source of potash pro- 
duced fully as good a grading of 
tobacco as that grown with sulfate 
of potash. The one-ton stone meal 
application resulted in somewhat 
lower grading. (Yields are not af- 
fected by potash, unless there are 
great excesses in the soil, in which 
case there would be a decrease in 
yield). 

The results of this experiment 
direct another jibe at the “sacred 
cow”, Science. The long-standing 
test of a commercial fertilizer (a 
substance five per cent soluble in 
distilled water) appears to need re- 
vising. Distilled water is by no 
means a replica of the soil solu- 
tion, through which weak acids are 
known to circulate. Here is clear 
evidence that the mineral rock, 
granite, completely insoluble in dis- 
tilled water, was made available to 
plant roots by small amounts of 
carbonic acid, nitric acid and per- 
haps others that are found in soils 
where organic matter is present. 
The results were so good that, as 
Swanback says, “with stone meal as 
one of the sources of potash in a 
tobacco fertilizer, the crop value was 
increased nearly five per cent.” Then 
we cannot help being suspicious of 
soil testings that rate the mineral 
content of soils only by their solu- 
bility in water. 

We are hoping to see in the future 
a greatly expanded use of the gran- 
ite stone meal, as one source of need- 
ed potash. There are advertisements 
of it in this magazine. Both gar- 
deners and farmers will be more 
than pleased with this trace element- 
filled ground potash rock, that is so 
much cheaper than chemical fertili- 
zers. Many of the root crops and 
bulbs, in particular, very heavy feed- 
ers of potash, will show an amazing 
revitalizing under granite treatment. 


THE END  °* 


DEALERS 
— ATTENTION 


—NOW AVAILABLE — 
for dealer distribution 


B.C.A. is being offered to dealers for the 
first time. Write today for information on 
our new dealership plan. Prompt attention 
will be given to your queries. 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS 
Dept. 10-D 

235 Halsey St. 
Newark, N. 


Please send me information on the NEW 
B.C.A. dealership plan. 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN 
VERMICULITE OR SAND 


Improved and revised illustrated Scientific Copyrighted 
instructions $1.00. It is amazing how quickly you can 
r:.! cuttings of Roses, Gardenias, Camellias, Azaleas, all 
evergreens, etc. with our simple instructions. This in- 
formation cost us Thousands of dollars and years of ex- 
perience and costs you only $1.00. 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 
Free catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias. 


Vegetarians colonize in U. S. far away 
from dangers of Atomic bombing! 


We have a fine place warm all year 
round, finest proposition. Wanted im- 
mediately building tradesmen and gar- 
deners. Contact I. KRIMM, 2416 E. 
Pacific Coast Highway, Long’ Beach, 
California. 


Learn from an expert about 


Bulbs and House Plants 
by Cecile Hulse Matschat 
How to prepare now for flowers 
that will bloom from early spring to 
late fall. Special attention given to 
tulips, lilies, peonies, and iris. Charts 
and drawings help make this 63-page 
booklet an indispensable garden com- 
panion. Price 60c. 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 106 Emmaus,Pa. 
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Answer to our critics 


(Continued from page 15) 


E. Pfeiffer. Many large companieS 
are engaging in research to compost 
their organic wastes. A tremendous 
amount of activity is going on and 
much of it is by-passing the agri- 
cultural experts and their universi- 
ties, because they have little experi- 
ence in this type of work. With 
all this to do about the organic meth- 
od, by this time the agricultural col- 
leges should have had years of ex- 
perimental work behind them in this 
field. Instead they make vague un- 
scientific statements that there is no 
evidence to prove such and such and 
this and that. The article by Pro- 
fessor Koon which I am answering is 
typical. Instead of wasting the time 
writing such an ill-conceived piece, 
he should have started a real scienti- 
fic and thorough project that would 
check on the claims that we make. 
Now, if in spite of all that I have 
said, some farmers do not wish to 
bother with the task of foraging for 
outside waste organic residues, they 
can purchase organic matter. There 
are available such things as soybean 
meal, cottonseed meal, tankage, cas- 
tor pomace, etc., which can be used 
in moderation because of their high 
price, although soybean meal is nut 
too expensive considering the a- 
mount of nitrogen it carries. We 
are beginning to use some of it at 
the rate of about 200 pounds per 
acre. Bone meal can also be pur- 
chased and used in moderation. The 
use of plant crops grown on other 
farms, or your own, does not mean 
robbing one acre to fertilize another 
because as I have previously ex- 
plained, more than 90 per cent of 
the content of a plant comes from 
the air and not from the soil. 
Eventually the Government will 
have to take a strong hand to see that 
every farmer adds enough organic 
matter to his soil. When it becomes 
generally known that there is a defi- 
nite connection between the use of 
organic matter in the soil and human 
health and the general public begins 
to howl about it, the powers that 
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be in agriculture will begin to watch 
the organic matter in the soil as the 
medical profession husbands blood 
banks used for transfusions. To- 
day the Government furnishes to 
the farmer such fertilizer items as 
superphosphate, lime, etc. at ex- 
tremely low prices. The time must 
come when the Government will 
have to enter into the picture as far 
as organic matter is concerned, be- 
cause of the rapid depletion of our 
soils, and the eventual production 
of foods that will be so devoid of 
nutritional elements that there will 
be large scale epidemics of degener- 
ative diseases which will become far 
worse than they are today. Some day 
the Government will build up large 
organizations in each county to see 
to it that every bit of residual and 
waste organic matter is preserved and 
given to farmers as part of a farm 
program similar to what is in oper- 


ation today. This cost will actually 
be saved monetarily, by less need 
for the Government to spend money 
for hospitals, dams to hold back 
floods, caused by soils hardened by 
chemical fertilizers and other soil 
erosion preventative projects, etc., be- 
sides giving higher yields. 

We have learned that the employ- 
ment of thousands of foresters is 
helping to save our forests, which 
is such an important contribution 
to the fertility of our soils. The situ- 
ation and our attitude towards the 
wastage of organic matter may be 
compared to a forest fire which is 
raging, with no one concerned about 
quenching it. People like Professor 
Koon are fiddling while Rome is 
burning. Let me cite a typical ex- 
ample. At Galveston, Texas, there 
is always some seaweed drifting in 
to shore, but recently some vast 
growth of it must have broken loose 
and it is lying many feet deep along 


the beaches so that it is disturbing 
the resort people. No one has found 
a way to get rid of it yet. But there 
are processes by which such material 
could be made available for land use. 
It is ironic that so much soil from 
the erosion of our lands finds its way 
into the sea, that it would be logical 
to find some way of getting it back, 
and seaweed is a ready-made method 
for the accomplishment of this ex- 
change. Who knows but if the Gov- 
ernment were to make a study of the 
amount of seaweed available in the 
oceans there would be a huge a- 
mount available for agriculture. This 
would be one of the finest subsidies 
that a Government could bestow up- 
on its farmers, for seaweed is rich 
in the valuable trace mineral ele- 
ments that our crops seem to lack. 
When Professor Koon says that there 
is not enough organic matter to go 
around he is right. There is not 
enough if the farmer is to try to get 
a supply based on the present organ- 
ization of its supply, with the garb- 
age incinerators of our big cities 
burning up huge amounts every day, 
with sewage being dumped out at 
sea, with no regard being given to 
what will no doubt be referred to 
later by a more intelligent genera- 
tion as the greatest crime of the 
Twentieth Century. 

This is what ] mean: The Govern- 
ment will no doubt have to regulate 
the chemurgic use of organic farm 
residues. By chemurgy is meant the 
use of crops for other than food uses. 
For example, making industrial al- 
cohol from corn, using farm crops to 
make synthetic tires, and making 
wall-board out of sugar cane wastes, 
are examples of the application of 
chemurgy. The need for this organic 
matter to be returned to the soil is 
more urgent than the industrial use 
for it will add to the vitamins in 
the public’s food. I do not hear 
Professor Koon raise his voice in 
condemnation of such practices. In- 
stead of that, the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations are aiding and 
abetting the industrial interests who 
are exploiting our farmlands and are 
actually experimenting to find other 
ways so that what is supposed to be 
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used for food production may be 
perverted to other uses. The agri- 
cultural leaders are becoming pretty 
calloused about such things. Witness 
a statement by Wheeler McMillan, 
editor of The Farm Journal, in the 
Chemurgic Digest of June, 1950. He 
said: 

“Chemurgy has been criticized by 
misinformed persons who think that 
if crop residues find profitable chem- 
urgic markets, soils will be deprived 
of organic matter now returned to 
them. It would be a blessing if every 
scrap of stalk, straw or other residue 
could be sold. What is left in the 
fields is usually insufficient to main- 
tain the organic content at high 
level, yet the fact that it has been 
plowed under deceives farmers into 
thinking that they are doing enough. 
If all the residues were sold, the need 
and the income for real soil-building 
practices would become visible. Far- 
mers would hunt out and grow the 
deep-rooting: strong-growing kinds of 
soiling crops that put organic matter 
into the soil in quantity, and put 
some of it down into the depths 
where plows do not reach.” 

This is the type of thinking that 
says the organic method is not prac- 
tical because there is not enough 
organic matter to go around. There- 
fore they take millions of tons of 
organic matter off the farms each 
year with a clear conscience, with a 
criminal disregard for the well-being 
of those farms. And Wheeler Mc- 
Millan in the very same article just 
referred to says, “And so little is 
scientifically established about the 
relationships between soil character 
and health that theoretical cults en- 
danger the receptivity for facts that 
should be forthcoming.” Those who 
have read the evidence produced in 
the last issue, about the effect of the 
organic method on the health of 
plants, animal and man, will be the 
judges of the above criticism and its 
prejudiced bias. It is rather ironi- 
cal that this very same Wheeler Mc- 
Millan who I have been told is a 
wonderful man, made the statement 
in his publication, The Farm Journ- 
al, that in spite of the use of chemi- 
cal fertilizers the average farm yields 
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today are not higher than in the time 
of the ‘eighties when chemical fer- 
tilizers were not used. But I can 
safely tell Mr. McMillan that if all 
the organic matter that has been 
employed in chemurgic use had been 
applied to the soil instead, there 
would have been higher yields. This 
is based on the experience of thou- 
sands of organiculturists. 

I do not know whether I have an- 
swered Professor Koon satisfactorily 
on the point whether or not there 
is sufficient organic matter to go a- 
round. Theoretically it can be ap- 
proached in this manner: 

The farmer harvests his wheat and 
let us say, he sells his product, the 
seed, to a mill for use in baking 
bread. The public eats the bread. 
Part of it helps to build his body. 
The rest is voided by him and goes 


into the sewer. On the farm there 
are three elements to be considered 
— the roots of the crop which decay 
to furnish valuable organic matter, 
the stubble of the stems of the wheat 
which will be plowed under and 
thirdly, the rest of the stem referred 
to as the straw. If we were to return 
the human waste portion and the 
straw to the soil we would accom- 
plish a 100 per cent return of organic 
matter to the land. In most cases the 
straw does find its way back, if not 
on one farm then on another. In the 
case of wheat, the only weak point 
is in that portion that inevitably goes 
down the sewer. There is a growing 
consciousness of the importance of 
conserving every ounce of these 
human organic wastes, and move- 
ments are on foot all over the coun- 
try not only to turn sewage into 
sludge, but to transform that sludge 
into compost. Eventually every muni- 
cipality will know thie value to the 
land of these wastes and all of it 
will find its way back to the soil. 
The question is how does all this 
serve as an answer to Professor Koon? 


We must go back again to the con- 
cept that the plant gets far less than 
10 per cent of its nourishment from 
the soil. The remainder comes from 


the air. If every portion of the 


wheat plant, except that little that 
remains as building blocks in the 
human body, is returned to the soil, 
then it will be getting back a bonus 
of at least 70 per cent more than was 
taken frqm it. The secret then is to 
carefully pursue all organic wastes 
that go off the farm and see that they 
are returned. Then we can be sure 
that there will be sufficient green 
matter to go around. 

Take the case of a crop of corn. 
The only item that we need to 
worry about is the cob. All over 
this intelligent country you can see 
huge piles of cobs being burned after 
the kernels are removed. All we need 
to do is to see that they are ground 
up fine and brought back to the 
land. Then there would be more 
than enough organic material to go 
around. Instead of such a program 
what do we find? We see the agri- 
cultural experiment stations break- 
ing their necks to find ways to make 
wall board and other chemurgic 
products out of corn cobs. 

Let us take the case of a typical 
vegetable crop — carrots. The weak 
point there is in the green tops, 
which the grocer cuts off and sends 
to the city incinerator to be con- 
signed to the flames. Occasionally 
some farmer will use such vegetable 
residues to feed his pigs. There 
seems to be much interest and ex- 
perimental work going on to com- 
post all city garbage which would in- 
clude all.such green grocer’s wastes, 
but it will no doubt take 50 years 
or more to be accomplished. But 
that will plug a big gap in the losses 
of organic matter from our farms. 

I believe I have answered Professor 
Koon on the question as to whether 
there is sufficient organic matter to 
go around. I can add one more 
salvo, however, before I lay down 
my pen. There is available much 
organic matter from sources that do 
not originate from our farmlands 
and are thus an extra safety factor, 
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SUPER-COMPOST 
Has Gone Over Big 


27 months without a complaint. It is 
something really good to dig into 
your soil, No waiting for results—it 
acts at once. Too, it is complete. 
Nothing else needed. It feeds your 
plants, and renews your soil. It is a 
proven product. 


Write for literature. 


KNAPP & KNAPP 


988 Lewelling Boulevard 
San Lorenzo, California 


Ruhm Phosphate Rock 


— America’s Great Soilbuilder — 

It’s The Finest Phosphate Made. Best By Every Test. 
It’s by far the most finely ground (85% through 300 
mesh screen), and “it’s Its’ Fineness That Does It.’’ 
80 Ib. bag $2.25 — Ton $32.80 both prices freight col- 
leet from Townsend, Mass. Carload prices on request. 
Farmer agencies Available. Write Mr. Daly. 


SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 


You Will Want to Read These 


ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on Flowers, Lawns, and 


Ornamental Plants 


3. BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, 
etc. ‘ 60c 
ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals 
over perennials and vice versa. 60c 
HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by 
Fred McCready. Deals with inexpensive means 
for growing plants in your house and under 
glass in hot beds and greenhouses. 00 
6. GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS. 
clopedia on all phases of gardening. 
15. SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
schat. Landscape design, borders and back- 
grounds, street trees, flowering trees, fruit 
trees, evergreens, etc. 60c 
16. HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Here are ali the facts and under- 
lying principles to make any Gram a suc- 
cess. Illustrated. 65¢ 
17. PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile 
Hulse Matschat. Whether you buy or build. 
remodel or start from the ground up, this book 
will help you develop a beautiful setting for 
your home. 65¢ 
18. HOUSE PLANTS—How to Crow Then by P. 
T. Barnes. A complete guide for growing 
healthy, vigorous plants in the house. 50c 
20. WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by 
Walter Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the 
natural at of it wild flowers in your 
garden. 1.00 
35. FLOWERS FOR "EVERYONE by Heinrich 
Meyer. Facts about common plants of the 
garden. 4 40c 
36. THE ——— NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz 
and }. Johnson. Proper methods and prac- 
tices ae all types of gardening. 

37. THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. 
All about the gladiolus and its culture. $1.00 
39. THE FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. This calendar tells what to plant and 
when to do it. Assures a bloom: ne. beautiful 
garden all year. $1.00 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON PAGE 64 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
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An ency- 


Lionel James Picton 
(Continued from page 27) 


prominently in a press campaign and 
in a deputation to the Ministry of 
Food an attempt to gain official rec- 
ognition of the importance of using 
the whole wheat and especially of re- 
taining the germ, for it is in the oily 
part of the germ that the fertility 
vitamin resides—Vitamin E, deficien- 
cy of which is a far commoner cause 
of sterility in women than is general- 
ly understood. The importance 
which Picton attached to this ques- 
tion is amply endorsed by the fact 
that in his Thoughts on Feeding he 
devoted no less than five chapters to 
the subject of bread, in addition to 
one on flour. 

This book was in itself a tribute 
to his enthusiasm and industry in the 
cause of public health based upon 
soil fertility. No sooner had he em- 
barked upon the immense task of 
putting into words the reflections 
and conclusions of a lifetime upon 
this vital question than the sudden 
onset of illness caused the loss of use 
of his right hand. With painstaking 
effort he began to use the weaker 
member, forming large laborious 
letters like the first attempts of a 
child, but by this means and by slow 
dictation to an amanuensis the task 
was eventually completed and his 
valuable contribution to human life 
placed on record for all time. This 
great achievement, the magnitude of 
which can hardly be grasped by such 
as have never attempted the writing 
of a book, may, it is to be hoped, 
have brought ample reward in the 
gratitude of readers all over the 
world, whom his writings have en- 
couraged and inspired. 

The extent of his knowledge, his 
wide and varied reading, his deeply 
reflective mind, his vitality of ex- 
pression in the written word, his con- 
cern for the present health and fu- 
ture stability of the human race em- 
erge from the pages of his book to 
the eye of the discerning reader. To 
meet and speak with him is to en- 
counter a character all too rare in 
the world of today—the cultured and 
courteous English gentleman. 
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100% PURE 
WORM 
CASTINGS 


e Nature’s best food 

for all varieties 
latueres Bes: of indoor and out- 

PLANT £000 door plants. 


Wo 
Amazing Results 


RM CasTING j 


Clean ... odorless... easy to use. Contains no in- 
organic chemicals... just pure worm castings. Pro- 
motes more fuxuriant foliage and stronger growth. 
Will not burn or harm tender seedlings. Full satis- 
faction guaranteed. per can (1 tb.). Write for 
price in 50 tb. bags. 

— SPECIAL MAIL ORDER OFFER — 


3 one-Ib. cans for $1.75 postpaid 
LON DARLING SEED CO. 


BOX 701-0 OSHKOSH, WIS. 


For Good Health and Good Eating 
try Clifton Mills Whole Grain Products 


Clifton Mills products are made by the slow old-fashion- 


ed, water powered, buhr stone process. They are packed 
full of natural, health-giving minerals and vitamins— 
delivered fresh from the Mill to your door. 

24 Ib. packages of Wheat Hearts, a healthful all-of-the- 
wheat hot breakfast cereal; corn meal (yellow or white); 
whole wheat, graham, rye, or buckwheat flours; rye cereal; 
pancake mix that includes zippy buckwheat our; or 1% 
Ib. package wheat germ meal. 

Your choice of any two of the above generous sized pack- 
ages postpaid for only $2.00. Send for yours today. 
Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. 
CLIFTON MILLS ROMEO, MICHIGAN 
Old-fashioned, Stone Ground, Whole Crain Products 


‘Cancer: 


Can It Be Prevented?’’ 
by J. I. Rodale 


The 13 articles which ran in recent 
issues of Organic Gardening have 
now been collected into handy book- 
let form for wider distribution. Here 
are the startling facts on how cancer 
is caused and how it may be prevent- 
ed — facts your doctor doesn’t tell 
you! Revealing chapters on environ- 
ment, diet, and the relation of cancer 
to artificial fertilizers. 

Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence — give copies to your cherished 
friends. 96 pp. 50 cents 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 106 Emmaus,Pa. 


Build Your 


Organic Gardening 


library with back copies. All 
1948-50 issues available (ex- 
cept May and Dec. ’48; Jan., 
April, and May °49). 25c ea. 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Sunflower Seeds 


“concentrated sunshine" 


ly 
-O- NIBBLE YOUR WAY 


TO HEALTH .... 


A bow! full of Vitamin Rich 
Sunflower Seeds in your liv- 
ing room will help increase 
vigor and vitality around the 
home. These nutty kernels 
make wonderful tidbits for 
children and grown-ups as 
well. Rich in Vitamins A, 
B, and D, and a real favor- 
woe 


Sunflower Seed 
HULLED 
2 Ibs. $2.50 — 4 Ibs. $4.75 


The GREAT VALLEY MILLS 
IVYLAND ‘BUCKS COUNTY). PA 


RFD 7 


\@ Best varieties of Peach, 
ZApple. Pear, Plum, Apri- 


mentals and General line 
of Nursery Stock. Newest 
and Best Varieties. 


CATALOG FREE on request 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, INC, 


BOX 114 


McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 


KELLY’S 
FRUIT TREES 


Write today for BIC, FREE 1950 FALL 
CATALOC in full color. Our APPLES, 
PEARS, CHERRIES, PLUMS are strong, 
northern grown stock GUARANTEED to 
grow and bear early. See our offers 
and prices before ordering stock for 
Fall planting. Every Kelly plant is 
backed by 70 years experience in 
growing nursery stock. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
89 MAPLE STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


First on the Market 
Still the Leader 


WIL - GRO 
COMPOST BOX 


There are many, many, ways of making good compost: 
but whatever method you use in your garden, you will 
find a WIL-GRO Compost Box of great advantage in 
making a high grade compost as a TIME SAVER— 
LABOR SAVER—MONEY SAVER. 

Still not too late for Fall composting with a WIL- 
GRO Compost Box. 

PRICES OF MATERIALS ARE ADVANCING — 
Order now while the price remains at $18.75 plus ship- 
ping charges. 

Size 4 ft. x 4 ft. x 4 ft. high or for small 
Oerdens 38 in. x 38 in. x 40 in. high. 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 
____ Sumneytown Pike — Kulpsville, Pa. 


Back yard orchards 
that bear fruit 


(Continued from page 39) 


fruits previously listed as being self- 
unfruitful. If one of this group of 
peach trees is planted, another varie- 
ty must be planted also. 


Nectarine and Apricot — A single 
tree of one variety of either of these 
two fruits may be planted. 


Sweet Cherry — A minimum of 
two cross-fruitful varieties must be 
planted. For fruit-production it is 
necessary to have at least one tree 
of two or more different groups listed 
previously under sweet cherry. 


Sour Cherry — A single tree for 
those varieties previously listed as 
self-fruitful. At least two trees of 
different types for those self-unfruit- 
ful. 


Duke Cherry — A minimum of two 
cross-fruitful varieties unless a single 
Duke cherry tree is pollinated with 
a late-blooming sweet or early-bloom- 
ing sour cherry, as previously dis- 
cussed. 


Plum — The minimum number 
of trees required will depend on 
whether the particular trees de- 
sired are self-fruitful or not. Where 
self-unfruitful types are concerned, 
it will be well to investigate in 
the particular nursery catalogue you 
use, or from the nurseryman himself, 
whether the varieties you desire, sold 
by him, are known to be cross- 
fruitful. 

This article does not cover all of 
the varieties of the different fruits 
sold by nurserymen in this country. 
Such a listing would be voluminous 
and more involved than the average 
reader would care for. The article 
covers most of the more popularly 
known varieties, but if you are in 
doubt about the fruitfulness of your 
trees, consult the catalogue or your 
nurseryman. When one considers 
the great disappointment which will 
result in years to come from an ini- 
tial mistake in selecting varieties, it 
is a good policy to take a little extra 
trouble and be sure. 
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FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE 


FINER THAN FINE 


NOW is the time to 


CHECK and CORRECT 


Scilter:.; 


WHETHER THE SOIL AND COM- 
POST ARE ACID OR ALKALINE 
—TO THE EXACT pH 
Send $1.25 postpaid (no C.0.D.) 
for kit to test for acidity the 
easy, accurate way in one short 
operation. 


The EDWARDS LABORATORY 


P. 0. Box 2742-8 Cleveland Ohle 


You will enjoy reading 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES OF 


Hardy 


Harpy was a master of plot and character. 
This brilliant group of timeless stories se- 
lected by J. I. Rodale for the famous Story 
Crassics, is illustrated with 10 beautiful 
full-page drawings. It is a handsomely 
printed and bound volume, an asset to your 
library. Cloth, 192 pp. List price $2.75. 


Special price to Organic 
Gardening subscribers, $1.00 


(If you wish the de luxe Story CLassics 
edition, printed in four colors, remit $3.90.) 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


Rodale Press, Box 10-G, Emmaus, Pa. 
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FERTO-POTS 


Sensational invention. Plant “‘eats’’ 
Made of a rich cow manure mixture in 
automatic pot machines and kiln dried. 
Start seeds, bulbs, plants, cuttings, etc. 
in FERTO-POTS. Pot and all goes into 
the ground. No wilt, no setback in trans- 
planting; better results; earlier crops; 
higher satisfaction. Pots soften up in the 
moist soil and feed the plants. Use them 
as clay pot liners for African violets and 
other house plants for excellent results. 
FERTO-POTS have taken the garden 
world by storm. Millions sold. Three sizes: No. 2—100 
for $2.50; 500—$9.00; No. 24—100 for $2.75; 250—$5.00, 
and No. 3—100 for $3 25; 250—$5.75, by express, (not 
Drepaid.) Use FERTO-POTS and enjoy a thrilling new 
garden experience. 


Get acquainted TRIAL OFFER. Box of I6 
FERTO-POTS sent Postpaid for $1.15. 


FARGO’S 


Dept. 14 
Frenchtown, WN. J. 


GRIND YOUR OWN 
WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR 


and you will know that it contains no 
agene or other preservative or chemical. 
The flavor alone will tell you how much 
better it is. A postcard will bring full par- 
ticulars. 


LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


These Are the Indispensable 
ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on the Organic Method 


. THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTI- 
LIZERS. What they think of the organic 
method. Contains a transcript from a U. 
Senate Hearing. 60c 
2. MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A 
Comprehensive List of Compostible Materials 
Occurring in the Home and in Industry. This 
book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Na- 
ture’s way. It defines the composition of each 
material and what each substance contributes 
in plant nutrients to the soil. ‘ 50c 
7. THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert How- 
ard, C.1.E.. M.A. A magnificent summary of 
the organic cause for those who desire to 
change to home-made organic fertilizer. 80c¢ 
22. QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST- 
MAKING by Maye €. Bruce. New ideas for 
producing compost WITH OR WI are 


mal manure. 

29. AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST 
edited by }. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A 
guide for making. 

= COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. 

Rodale. The only book of its kind ever pub- 
lished ‘ 35¢ 

33. DEBATES IN HOUSE oF LORDS. Deals with 
the advisability of forming a Royal Commission 
to check on the Sir Albert Howard method 
of farming. 45¢ 

41. bw ORGANIC ‘METHOD ON THE FARM by 

Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless, 
Soties chicken-house; field crops and or- 
chards. Describes new organic method. $1.00 


All About the Earthworm 


25. THE FORMATION OF VECETABLE MOLD 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS by 
Charles Darwin. Contains the most important 
parts of his classic on the earthworm, with 
other articles. : 60c 

26. OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 
S. Oliver. Deals with the importance of the 
earthworm to gardening. Truly a friend to 
man. $1.00 

EARTHWORMS—THEIR INTENSIVE PROPAGA- 
TION by Thomas }. Barrett, well-known au- 
thority on earthworm breeding. Tells how to 
propagate earthworms—their help in building 
fine, fertile sgeeee. (Not included in special 
offer.) . $1.00 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON PAGE 64 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
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Lily Bulbs 

Unpack lily bulbs as soon as they 
arrive, and waste no time in getting 
them into the ground. Drying them 
in the open air is detrimental to the 
bulbs. Handle them with care and 
it is advised that a little sand be 
used under and around most lily 
bulbs when they are planted to 
lessen rot diseases. 


Proper Depth for Bulbs 


Many amateur gardeners complain 
that their spring flowering bulbs do 
not come up and bloom. On several 
instances after investigation of their 
bulbs and how they were planted it 
is a wonder that some of them ever 
got through the ground. In most 
of the cases the trouble was the 
depth to which the bulbs were 
planted. 

Tulips, hyacinth and _narcissus 
need to be planted to a depth of 
six and one-half inches. This means 
that the top end of the bulb should 
set six and one-half inches below 
the soil surface. Grape hyacinth and 
scilla should be planted four inches 
deep. Snowdrop and crocus need 
only three inches of soil over the 
top of the growing tip. 

Many gardeners have the idea that 
when a bulb is set at a given depth, 
that the depth is taken from the 
bottom of the bulb. This is wrong. 
The depth should be measured from 
the top of the bulb to the soil 
surface. 


Chrysanthemums 


Clumps of chrysanthemums in 
flower may be dug and potted for 
house decoration or they may be 
moved to some other part of the 
garden for fall color effects. 


House Plants 


Take in the house plants prompt- 
ly. Pot them in good compost and 
keep them on a porch or other pro- 
tected place where they may gradual- 
ly become accustomed to house con- 
ditions. 


Gladiolus 


Gladiolus bulbs should be allow- 
ed to cure in shallow flats for two 
or three weeks. They can be stored 
in a cool place, but above freezing. 


Winter Geranium 


If you like winter-flowering gera- 
nium, take some cuttings out and 
root them in sand, and when rooted, 
place in three-inch pots. 


Flower Containers 


Various shaped gourds can be 
made into extremely attractive flow- 
er containers. When the seeds are 
removed and the gourds are brightly 
painted, they’re excellent for hold- 
ing those old battered cans that 
every flower lover seems to accumu- 
late. 


Preserving Flowers 


There are many ways to preserve 
plants, flowers, and grasses in the 
condition. in which they grow nat- 
urally. Dipping in paraffin, brush- 
ing with transparent varnish of 
lacquer, or by dipping in melted 
beeswax. Also, flowers may be dried 
out in fine, dry sand, or with un- 
slaked lime and plaster of paris. 
There are some plants which can be 
dipped in a solution of salicylic acid 
to obtain the preservation effect. 

By following these processes, it is 
not hard for an amateur to do a very 
fine job which will last a long time. 
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Propagating Potatoes 


Seed balls from potatoes may be 
left on the plant until they mature 
or until they are threatened by hard 
frosts. After gathering they are 
dried in a moderately warm room. 
The seeds are then removed by 
crushing the balls into a pulp, and 
dropping them in a jar of water in 
a warm room to ferment. After 
several days, they are dried at room 
temperature and in the spring plant- 
ed in the same manner as tomato 
seedlings early in the season. 


Yellow Tomato Resists Wilt 


Here’s good news to gardeners 
who like to grow yellow tomatoes. 
A wilt-resistant version of the va- 
riety, Jubilee, has been produced 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
Jubilee, the most prominent of all 
yellow tomatoes has had one serious 
drawback — susceptibility to wilt. 
Now the Agricultural Department 
has crossed it with another tomato, 
Pan American, to produce the new 
variety, Sunray, which has all the 
good qualities of Jubilee, plus wilt 
resistance. Seed of Sunray will be 
available to the gardener in 1951. 


Increase in Carotene 


According to Capper Farmer, 
quoting U.S.D.A. experiments at 
their field station in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, the carotene content of 
carrots increases in storage. During 
a storage period of 30 weeks in a 
moist root cellar, the carotene con- 
tent increased from 89 to over 115 
milligrams per 100 grams of dry 


matter. 


Ant Control 


Where ants are a problem, con- 
stant cultivation will prevent the 
formation of ant hills for they will 
have no chance to form a colony. 
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Endive Through the Winter 

If you have endive in your garden, 
transplant from the outside rows so 
that you have a compact bed with 
close rows. Pick off all the old out- 
side leaves which have been bruised 
and which look like they might de- 
cay soon. For the first few frosts in 
the fall, cover the endive with sacks. 
Then on a clear, dry day, build three 
sides out of posts or planks just high 
enough to clear the plants, leaving 
a hole on the south side for air and 
so the endive may be picked. For 
a roof, place some substantial posts 
or planks from one side to the other. 
Fill in the spaces with boards and 
top with opened corrugated paper 
cartons. Then mound the soil from 
all sides so that water has a chance 
to drain from the endive bed inside. 
The entrance is closed with boards 
and paper cartons, to be opened only 
when the outside temperature is 
above freezing and when endive is 
picked. If properly done, endive will 
keep until February or March. 


Late Tomatoes 

If some of your tomatoes are still 
green they can be picked just before 
frost and let ripen inside. Tomatoes 
ripened off the vine won’t have the 
same quality and flavor as vine- 
ripened fruit, but they will be well 
worth saving. Place some in a warm 
sunny place inside so that they will 
ripen rapidly; others may be placed 
in darker, cooler places so that the 
ripening process will be delayed. In 
this way, some fruit will be saved 
for later use. 


They'll Keep Better 
Squashes and pumpkins should 
be picked before frost and stored in 
a warm place with good air circula- 
tion. In this way, you will have firm 
vegetables, free of cold injury and 
rot. 
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2 BRACKETS 
Ideal for (ons, Greed’ Finish 


Window Sill as Narrow as 2/2 POSTPAID 
inches. No leaks—No Rust. NO C.O.D. 


G. $. THOMPSON, Newtown 3, Pa. 


ATTENTION !! 


If you contemplate purchasing the true 
HYBRID “‘SOILUTION”” EARTHWORM 
— contact us during the next three 
months (Oct. 15 thru Dec. 15) for our 
SENSATIONAL, LOW, SPECIAL prices. 
Orders may be placed for immediate or 
future delivery. 

Never before offered at such a re- 
duction. 

Enclose copy of ad or mention Or- 
ganic Gardening to take advantage of 
this offer. 


COLORADO EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 Decatur St., Denver {!, Colorade 


An Original Indoor Plant Aid— 
Tray Rests in Restraining Brack- 
ets, attached by screws, to a 


CHINESE | 
CHESTNUTS 
\ Best Varieties in America 


Blight Proof. Other Nut Trees. High-bush Blueberries 
2 Grafted Chi 
SPECIAL chestnut trees, only 2-90 


Send check or M.O. Free Booklet & Prices 
SUNNY RIDGE, 444 New St., Swarthmore, Pa. 


More important than ever: 


Binders 


for your valuable copies of 
Organic Gardening 
All the news, features, editorials, 
to which you look forward every 
month can be preserved in these 
handy, durable, attractive leatherette 
binders—instantly ready for you to 
consult. A file of Organic Gardening 


is a permanent encyclopedia of or- 


ganiculture, health, and inspiration. 
New-size binders: $1.50. 
Binders for Organic Gardening 
Library booklets: $1.25. 
Each binder holds 12 copies—easily 
inserted and removed. Stamped in 
gold on front and backbone. Be sure 
to specify which binder you want! 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 106 Emmaus,Pa. 
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Attention .... 


— AVAILABLE NOW — 
Grist Mills for 


the Home* 

hand-operated grist mill, 
with adjustable burrs, for 
making your own whole- 
grain flour or cereal. Capa- 
city, Coarse: | lb. per min- 
ute. Fine: 4 lb. per minute. 
Grinds all grains, coffee, 
Write for prices for larger 
and power models. 


Compost Bin — Lehigh Type 
LEHIGH TYPE — Rot-resistant New Jersey 
r. Steel corner rods. 1-ton size, $10.00; 
2-ton size $15.00. Order today or write for 
information to: . 


Organic Implements and Products 


P. 0. Box 1098 HADDON HEIGHTS, N. J. 


RU 


3 
Best heavy-producing varieties; 
also standard fruit trees, berries, 
grapes, shade and nut trees, orna- 
mentals. Our 75 years experience 
. Guarantees your Satisfaction. 
Write for fall list. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
ke Canandaigua, N. Y. 


FOR of ORGANIC 


THE Y GARDENING 


AetivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer 
quicker, better, easier, cheaper from waste . . 
leaves, garbage, etc... . (reduces garbage with- 
out odor!) .. . Activates, conditions and sweet- 
ens soils... Many other uses. Organie. Bac- 
terial. Odorless. Trial size for 425-lb. com- 
post. No. 71-1025. $1., 1400 Ib. size. No. 71-1080, $2. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY Catalogs 


Green Gold For The Good Earth 


Glauconite — Potash Mineral — Trace Elements — Green 
Earth Insoluble in distilled water, but PLANT AVAIL- 
ABLE in the soil. Can be applied at any time — Re- 
mineralize your soil now! —j pound per sq. ft. 
$1.00 for 50 pound bag. $1.75 for hundred pound bag. 
F.0.B. Medford, New Jersey. 


National Soil Conservation, Inc. 
Sulte 906, 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Tbere’s money in 
TREE CROPS 


A Permanent Agriculture 


By J. Russell Smith 
GROW TREES that yield food for 


humans, feed for animals, profit for 
farmers! 


Comparatively little care is required 
for most crop trees. This concise book- 
let describes the advantage of many 
varieties, relates farmers’ experiences 
with them even on arid lands, gives de- 
tailed advice for all parts of the coun- 
try. A real inspiration. Only 75c. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 106 Emmaus,Pa. 


Answer to our critics 
(Continued from page 55) 


outside of the formula I have given 
above. One such important item 
could be seaweed and other sea 
products. Another is leaves from 
our forests. It not only would not 
harm them to take a portion of these 
leaves each year, but if not overdone 
it would actually help the forest be- 
cause it is possible that too rich a 
food supply causes too many trees to 
grow and tends to create overcrowd- 
ing and disease. The farmer must 
get away from his high-hat attitude 
that it is beneath his dignity to lower 
himself to haul leaves and other 
organic wastes. His salvation de- 
pends on curing himself of such an 
attitude. Another source of outside 
organic matter is peat. There are 
millions of tons of it available. Then 
there is marsh hay and mud at the 
bottoms of lakes and rivers. I am 
getting six large truckloads of moss 
taken from a drinking water reser- 
voir of a nearby city. These are all 
outside of our farmlands. 

In conclusion let me quote from 
a letter dated June 19, 1950, received 
from Dr. Howard W. Higbee, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Soil Technology, 
of Pennsylvania State College, School 
of Agriculture. His final words were: 
“Our sewer systems are the biggest 


robbers of land fertility. The A- 
merican people insist on dumping 
the fertility of the land into our 
streams so it will flow out into the 
ocean where it is gone forever. This 
is “food for thought.” This should 
be food for thoughtless scientists who 
are inextricably caught in the chemi- 
cal web, who refuse to look to the 
right or to the left of them, who 
follow a single track of thinking, who 
refuse to experiment with an idea be- 
cause it comes from persons who 
they think are crack-pots. If they do 
not soon begin to investigate the 
matter discussed in this article, they 
will have upon their collective con- 
sciences a terrible crime toward 
their fellowmen. If Professor Koon 
will inspect the advertising pages 
of the Organic Farmer magazine he 
will find the advertisement of a 
company, a large concern, that is 
offering for sale a complete organic 
and mineral fertilizer. Industry is 
going over the heads of the agricul- 
tural college professors who are tell- 
ing them that it cannot be done. 

Professor Koon, what is. more im- 
portant, the loss of your dignity by 
the admission of error, which seems 
to be the one thing that a scientist 
will not stoop to, or the well-being 
of billions of people whose lives and 
health you are holding in your hand? 

(To be continued) 


Mulched Gardens on 
The Organic Farm 


(Continued from page 23) 


particles. Finely shredded mulch is 
more apt to be moist and less invit- 
ing to mice and other animals which 
usually live in loose plant materials. 

As the mulch is digested and con- 
verted into compost by soil organ- 
isms, additional mulching material 
must be added to the ring around 
each fruit tree. The ring can be ex- 
tended as the tree increases in size. 

Materials used for mulling the 
fruit trees on the Organic Farm in- 
clude corn cobs, shredded bark, 
shredded hay, spent hops and shred- 
ded leaves. 

The grape vines over the arbor on 
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the lawn of the farm house have been 
mulched with stones, compost, and 
pulverized rocks; while those in the 
small vineyard adjacent to the gar- 
den are mulched with leaf mold and 
leaves. During the past three years, 
these vines have been unusually 
vigorous, free from diseases and pests, 
and fruitful. 

Small fruits, including blueberry, 
raspberry, and strawberry, have been 
mulched with sawdust, leaf mold, 


and various kinds of finely shredded § 


plant materials. The mulching has 
proved entirely satisfactory. The 
health and fruitfulness of the differ- 
ent kinds of small fruits included 
in the garden indicate that mulching 
creates especially favorable condi 
tions. 
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Readers’ 
Correspondence 


Diseased Plant Material 


Q. What shall I do with diseased 
plant material? Can I use it as a 
mulch? 


A. No. We do not suggest that 
you use it that way. This is one case 
where composting is advisable with 
the family garbage which also should 
not be used in mulching. The best 
way to compost garbage and diseased 
material is by applying earthworms 
to the mass. Try to keep the heap 
not over two feet high and do not 
permit too much rain to get into it 
in rainy seasons or much of the 
nutrients will wash out from below 
unless there is a cement bottom. 


Questions on New Organic Method 


Q. In the application of the new 
organic method, would it not be 
advisable to apply high nitrogen 
materials (legumes, etc.) to leafy 
vegetables and materials high in pot- 
ash and phosphates to flowering and 
fruiting plants? I understand that 
high nitrogen induces vegetation 
growth and the other materials in- 
duce flower and fruit production. 


A. That is one value of the new 
organic method. In the old method 
of making compost one kind of com- 
post was made for all plants, but 
that was not bad because the com- 
post was more or less in a neutral 
condition. With the new method, 
however, you can furnish in the 
mulches a more specific plant food, 
furnishing acidity where acidity is 
needed, nitrogen where nitrogen is 
needed, etc. 


Q. In the new organic method of 


sheet composting there is supposedly 
perfect aeration. Does this mean 


October, 1950 


that there are appreciable amounts 
of nitrogen lost, or is it more of a 
“cold” fermentation without loss of 
nitrogen? 


A. Just the opposite. It has been 
shown by Professor Dhar’s researches 
over a period of many years in India 
that thin layers of organic matter 
placed on the surface soil result in 
increased nitrogen, by means of fixa- 
tion of this element from the air. 
Such organic mulches probably in- 
crease the azotobacter bacteria which 
have the power of fixing nitrogen 
from the air. The mulches do decay 
by a cold fermentation. 


Q. If soil bacteria give off large 
amounts of carbon dioxide, would 
not this compound be of extreme 
value to plants, since it is used by 
them in the process of photosynthe- 
sis? Would this not be one explana- 
tion of why plants growing in soils 
high in organic matter and micro- 
organisms flourish so well? 


A. This is true. Decaying organic 
matter also gives off carbon dioxide 
and since this compound is heavier 
than air it hugs the ground and is 
thus more easily used by the plants. 
It no doubt is lethal to some insects 
which may be the reason why we 
have noticed less insect infestation 
this, our first year with the mulching 
method in our vegetable garden. 


Q. Since earthworms play an im- 
portant part in mixing the organic 
materials of the compost heap, would 
they not also be valuable if incor- 
porated in the sheet composting tech- 
nique in the garden? 


A. Yes. They can be used to great 
advantage in the garden under mul- 
ches provided the mulching princi- 
ple is adhered to as a regular thing. 
The earthworms will stay where 
there is organic matter for them to 
work on, and they will help to decay 
the mulch which is what we want. 
They will thus enrich the soil with 
their castings which are better even 
than animal manure. 


COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


@ SCREENED 
@ SHREDDED 
@ GROUND 
Bm @ MIXED 
PILED 
trash separated. 


Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens fine as wanted through perforated 
screens. Free compost circular. 


W-WGRINDER CORP. wichita, xansas 


One-Spot 
Flea Killer 


DUST On ONE SPOT Guaranteed by Manufacturer 


GNE-SPOT @ALTIMORE 27, MARYLAND 


Don’t Be Without These 
ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on Vegetables, Berries, Herbs 


8. SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden. $1.00 
9. VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger 
W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables the or- 
ganic way—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 
10. COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL 
Robert O. Barlow. Numerous facts about h 
gardening and usage in several lands. $1.00 
21. GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Hender- 
son. Originally published in 1874. Reveals 
ers. 
38. THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 
f you grow, or intend to grow, berries, this 
book is worthy of your attention. 80c 
40. THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William 
H. Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables 
enhance the value of this month-by-month 
chart of sowing and harvesting. 1. 


on Trees 


11, THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited b 


J. |. Rodale. 
Practical hints, unusual data on 


ruit 


19. TEN TRUSTWORTHY Topnseal, TREES by 
John C. Gifford. A delightful book. Includes 
the | lime, cocenut, guava, avocado and moro 


23. TREE CROPS J. Russell Smith. An_ in- 
on trees as animal 


15¢ 
on Vital Topics 


12. LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 
Meyer. For every gardener and plant lover. 45¢ 
14. WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehren- 
fried Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of w 
common to farm, orchard and garden. $1.00 
24. OF THE POND AND WATER 
CA by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful in- 
the nature-lover and fisherman. 50¢ 
27. —_— AND THE GARDENER by Richard 
trom. Animals and insects that are 
and foes to the garden. 35¢ 
28. LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. In- 
teresting reading about plant breeding and the 
important contributions this 
tural pioneer. 35¢ 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON PAGE 64 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
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Do you want to 


keep healthy? 


PREVENTION, the new 64-page 
monthly magazine edited by J. I. 
Rodale, will try to show you how 
to live to a ripe old age in full 
possession of your mental and physi- 
cal faculties. PREVENTION is seek- 
ing a practical route to the fountain 
of youth. 


The exciting June issue, de- 
voted solely to the cause and 
prevention of polio ('‘infantile" 
paralysis), was a revelation to 
thousanas. 


The July number discussed 
health topics ranging all the way 
from "Ingrowing Toenails” to 
"Heart Disease and Vitamin E,"” 
"Dentition and Nutrition," and 
"Cancer and Overweight.’ 


The amazing and helpful bio- 
graphy of Louis Cornaro com- 
prised the entire contents of the 
August issue of 


revention 


Future issues will contain articles 
on colds, headaches, diet, exercise, 
worry, sleep, posture, digestion, 
elimination, mental attitudes, medi- 
cines—everything that can possibly 
help you avoid illness or chronic 
diseases or senile infirmity. (Most 
of this material is unavailable to 
the public!) 


Subscribe Today to PREVENTION! 


Consider the cost not as a subscrip- 
tion to a magazine, but as a 
medical fee to enable you to stay 
healthy. A year of PREVENTION 
is worth a decade of cure. 

You need send no money; we 
will be glad to mail a bill. Simply 
fill out the coupon, and mail it 


NOW. 


PREVENTION MAGAZINE : 
#¢/o Organic Gardening, Dept. 10-C_ 
«Emmaus, Pa. 
: Please enter my subscription for : 
© 1 year $3 O 2 years $5 : 
: 3 years $6 [1 5 years $8 [J : 


Report From Russia 


%t at all fashion- 
about technical 
2s in the Soviet 
in be downright 
x, The Organic 
concede that 


One Year, $3 


Fertilizer ‘Teamwork 
Here is a way to bigger yields 


at no extra cost. 


value than equal amounts of manure 
and phosphate rock applied sepa- 
rately. But let’s let Mr. Mamchen- 
kov tell the story himself: 


DID YOU MISS THIS FASCINATING ARTICLE? ? ? ? 
IT APPEARED IN THE MAY ISSUE OF 


THE ORG/AINIC FARMER 


For the complete picture, add THE ORGANIC FARMER to your reading list. 
Two Years, $5 
Write today! THE ORGANIC FARMER, Dept. 10-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


phate flour is 
each grown wu 
daily dose of | 
between half-a 
~f Research pound. 


Three Years, $6 


advance. 


Rates are 21¢ a word (18¢ a word for 3 or more months using same copy). 
include name and address in word count. (Deduct 15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted ads.) 


Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable is 


FLOWERS 


LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY; send 
25¢ (stamps or coin) to AZALEA GARDENS, 207 8S. 
Barksdale St., Memphis, Tenn. Largest Mid-South. 
DOLLAR SPECIALS—One pound English Walnut Meats. 
2 Hybrid all Red, 2 White cream center, Amaryllis seed, 
cash safe. Enormous new Garlic French-Italian cross, 
12 buttons, one dollar. LEN MIRZ, 315 Piper St, 
Healdsburg, California. 

CAMELLIAS “Class A’’—FOUR for $3.00 postage 
paid. Strong healthy plants 12-18 inches, named 
varieties, all full doubles, each labelled, your choice: 
red - white - pink - variegated. Cultural instructions in- 
cluded. Satisfaction guaranteed. WORTHINGTON NURS- 
ERY, Route 1, Box 192, Mobile, Ala. 


DAYLILIES: ALL OF AND ONLY STOUT’S HY- 
BRIDS. Catalog free, excepting 10¢ coin west of 
Denver, Colorado. FARR NURSERY CO., Box 895, 


Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania. 

DELPHINIUM, Pac. Giant, Prizewinner, also imported 
seed of finest Primroses. Columbines, Swiss Giant 
Pansies. Free Folder. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM 
GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Washington. 


ZONAL GERANIUMS exclusively. Flowering, Fancy- 
Leaved, Dwarf, and Odd. Send 10¢ for catalog describing 
224 choice varieties. HOLMES C. MILLER, 250 West 
Avenue, Los Altos, California. 

THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new 
and the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. 
Wholesale and retail. CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. 
J, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 

TULIP and other DUTCH BULBS. Good selection, only 
first class stock. 100 mixed tulips in a grand assort- 
ment $6.95 per 100. Nice blooming size $3.95 per 100. 
Ask for our descriptive list. ALFRED L. MOSES, Bulbs 
by the Million, 53 Lake Avenue, Lima, N. Y. 


GLOXINIA SEEDS. Fresh crop Buell’s Exquisite new 


hybrid strains. Giant flowered, long blooming. Over 
50 different, beautiful color combinations never before 
available. 100 seed packet — 65¢, 200 seed packet — 


$1.00, 400 seed packet — $1.75. All Prepaid. Shipped 
promptly. Easy to follow, cultural instructions included 
Write for special full-color Gloxinia folder No. G-500, 
listing plants, tubers, potting soil, unusual pottery, et 
THE BARNES, IMPORTERS, East Aurora 24, N. Y. 
EASTER LILIES. Write for Prices. Fall delivery. 
Free information on Forcing and Culture. All Orden 
Prepaid. CLINE’S LILY GARDEN, Box 94-B, Langleis, 
Oregon. 

ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order full 
mature Nun’s Orchid plant and have 12 to 25 four-ind 
orchids next February to April, then for many yest 
Easy as Geraniums. Gorgeous Christmas gifts. Fou 


Dollars with order. We pay delivery costs. CHARMAINE 


GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 
PANSIES—Steele’s Jumbo Pansy Plants. Largest flower 
ed, most beautiful pansies grown. $3.00 per 100, post 
paid. Perennials and bulb catalog. WARD’S PANSY 
GARDENS, Route 3, Macon, Georgia. 

50,000 AFRICAN VIOLETS, 60 outstanding varieties. 1 
up. Immediate shipment. Free catalog. Open dail 
and Sundays. TINARI FLORAL GARDENS, Specialist 
Hybridizers, Bethayres, Pa. Dept. 0. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS in bloom. 75¢ up. 


Choice pe 


plants, vines, growers ppli gift shi 8 
gardens, potted plants. Free list. YOARS HOUSEPLANT 
NURSERY, Bunker Hill, Indiana. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS. Nice plants, 50¢ to $1.% 


Write for list. Six rooted cuttings, all different $1. 
12 leaves. Two each of six varieties, $1.10, 
lection. Violet soil, 3 Ib., $1.00. Large bag Vermict 
lite 85¢. AFRICAN VIOLET SHOP, Gordonsville 
Virginia. 
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PELARGONIUM CUTTINGS—Twelve different, Ten °49, 
Eight "50 introductions. Eight Scented Leaf or Twelve 
Ivy Geraniums any lot $2.00 air mail. Seed — Martha 
Washington mixed $1.00—Separate Colors $1.50—Scented 
Leaf $1.50. PELARGONIUM FARM, Escondido 2, Calif. 
DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips, hya- 
cinths, iris, and crocus. Handmade mixture of 8 or 
more fine daffodil varieties $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per 
bushel. Free folder lists and describes individual 
varieties. RIVER’S EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, 
Gloucester County, Virginia. 


NURSERY STOCK 


FERTILIZE your garden nature’s way. Raise Earth- 
worms. We tell you how. Shipped direct from our farm 
in Maryland. $7.00 per 1000. JAMES VETTRAINO, 
5826 Harding, Detroit 13, Michigan. 

To obtain the most from your soil use EARTHWORMS. 
Folder and special offer sent on request. EDMONDSON 
HATCHERY, {18 Mirabeau St., Greenfield, Ohio. 


MODEL BOX SETUP, including 600 mature SOILU- 
TION earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. 
FINE FOR BEGINNERS. Breeders, 200—$2.00. In- 
structions. NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring 
Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 


FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS, ORNAMENTALS — 
Complete line (nearly 400 varieties) top quality nursery 
sock. YOU WILL FIND THE MARKET LEADERS 
AT BOUNTIFUL RIDGE—NO ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
Order and plant this fall. Our 80 years’ rience 
guarantees satisfaction. Write today for FREE Catalog. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box E-100, Prin- 


eess Anne, Maryland. 

BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANS- 
PLANTS —— SEEDS. Azalea - Rhododendron Hybrids. 
All Northern-grown. Bulbs. Free Catalog. GIRARD 
BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 

EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES — Large, healthy, 


fresh dug plants, Gem, 100 $2.00; Streamliner, 100 $3.00; 
Buperfection, 100 $4.00; Twentieth Century, very sweet, 
100 $6.00. Prepaid. Write for prices on large amounts. 
MeNEAL BERRY NURSERY, Hamilton, Montana. 

EVERGREEN Lining-out Stock, Transplants and 
Seedlings. Growers of large quantities of Pine, Spruce, 
Canadian Hemlock, Arborvitaes, Fir, in variety. For 
growing Christmas trees, Ornamentals. Windbreaks. 
Hedges, Forestry. Prices low as 2¢ each on quantity 
orders. Write for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Dept. OG, Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 


HARDY EARTHWORMS raised in outdoor pits. Hand 
Picked, counted and packed with food for two weeks. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Write for prices. FLOYD 
WICKELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


EARTH WORMS—Hardy outside pit raised earthworms. 
Guaranteed alive on delivery. Price and information 
sent on request. DR. BATES AND TRAPP WORM 
FARM, 2424 Sulli Ave., Columbus 4, Ohio. 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION of EARTHWORMS is 
our business and we will gladly share our experience with 
you. 400 WORMS PER TREE assures well balanced 
sub-terra life and helps break down organic matter for 
root assimilation. 500 WORMS $5.00 (hand-counted). 
Dry EARTHWORMS CASTINGS (manure) $1.00 at.; 
$2.75 gal. Dry BASIC MIXTURE (food) for box cul- 
ture of Earthworms, $3.00 for 5 gal. can. Shipped 
prepaid. Valuable instructions and complete price list 
free with every order, or enclose 10 cents for mailing, 
please. STOW EARTHWORM FARM, Kent, Ohie. 
English MANURE WORMS. Satisfied customers say 
they’re best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphlet 
tells why. 500-$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS. OUT-OF-PRINT. HARD-TO-FIND. Any sub- 
ject. All current publications. Genealogy experts. Unusual 
books. BANKER BOOK CO., Dept. 51, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. 

IF CATARACTS OR “SPIDERY” GROWTHS inter- 
fere with your vision the book ““MIRACULOUS HEAL- 
ING” gives tried and proven remedies. $1.00. CARLSON, 
2020 W. North Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 


BOOKS that furnish facts about Health and Diet are 
priceless. Send for free folder. Address: ESSENTIAL 
FOODS REVIEW, 216 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, 
iHinois. 

“MAKE YOUR OWN WINE” by Alex Appleyard; from 
flowers, vegetables, hard and soft fruits and many others. 
Over a hundred recipes. $1.50 postpaid. CLINTON 
KEAGY, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 

ORCHID BOOKS— “HOME ORCHID GROWING” 
Northern — $6.00; “ORCHIDS AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM’ Willoughby — $3.50. THE ORCHARD HOUSE, 
2003 E. Broadway, Temple City, Calif. 


“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.” Amazing dis- 
coveries. Tremendously valuable, useful information. 
Price $1.00. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. SCIEN- 
TIFIC INFORMATION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., 
$.£., New York City 61. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


STOP STOOPING! Weed easily. Save whole weekends. 
Find the real pleasure in gardening. Send for free 
illustrated circular. KRAMER COMPANY, Dept. 15, 
Enumclaw, Washington. 


CENTIPEDE GRASS 


CENTIPEDE GRASS —1 bushel of plants sets out 800 
sq. ft. Many misleading claims have been made for this 
temarkable grass. Get authentic information from us. 
Not recommended in below zero climates. THE CAMEL- 
LIA PATCH, 2273 Cascade Rd., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


EARTHWORMS 


DOR. OLIVER’S Hybrid EARTHWORMS $2.50 per 500 
Prepaid. Our aim — Satisfied Customers. Instructions 
Fre. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 15 N. 
3th, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

GARDEN SUCCESSFULLY WITH EARTHWORMS. 
WRITE now for FREE instructions and EXCITING 
OFFER. CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, Dept. 0., 
2514 Fourth Street South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121) 
“EARTHWORM NEWS”, “PROPAGATION & USE”, 
@any valuable circulars, secrets of 15 years’ experience, 
FREE. Write for all-time LOW prices now effective. 
Start successfully, easily, CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 
RED WIGGLERS FOR GARDENERS—Ten million now 
Teady $3.50 thousand delivered. Complete beds mature, 
young and capsules available. Select worms for fish 
bait packed any quantity. Can fill any earthworm 
needs. RAINEY’S BAIT RANCH, Eatonton, Georgia. 


GOOD SIZE EARTHWORMS — $8.00 per 1000. PRICE 
EARTHWORM HATCHERIES, 348, Route 10, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of 
the author, ‘“‘An Earthworm Turned His Life,” mailed 
free. Write DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, Dept 24, Sun 
Valley, California. 


Turn your compost, Fertilize your soil with SOULE’S 
SELECTIVE SOILBUILDERS. 500 BREEDER WORMS 
$3.00; $5.50 per 1000 delivered. SOULE HATCHERY, 
RFD Box 21! AA, Oceanside, Calif. 
FERTILIZERS — SOIL CONDITIONERS 

“THOMSON’S Finely Ground PHOSPHATE ROCK. 
Analysis 33% PsOs. Distributors for West Virginia. 
Maryland, Fulton and Franklin Counties, Pennsylvania. 
Available in bags or spread on your farm. THE ATLAN- 
TIC ORGANIC COMPANY, P. 0. Box 312, Williams- 
port, Maryland.’ 

HEALTH CONDUCING Colloidal Minerals for soil or 
compost culture. Over twenty elements. None toxic. 
Nutrition from the ground up. “BRABON” RESEARCH 
for HEALTH, Telford, Pennsylvania. 


FINELY GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK. Cheapest 
known source of Phosphorus, the element so necessary 
for all life. Makes healthy prosperous people. BRYAN 
and SHEFFER, Portland, Indiana. 

POULTRY MANURE: 100 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $2.00; 500 
Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $16.00; 
2000 lbs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE 
EVERGREEN CO., Milton, Delaware. 

NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE—Finely ground from 
high-test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for Organic 
farming and gardening. Distributed in California by 
WESTERN FARM CHEMICAL COMPANY, Box 217, 
Walnut Grove, California. 


SOIL TESTING 
KNOW YOUR SOIlL—Treat it Right. For two dollars 
we can tell you the nutrient content of your soil. 
For information write SUBURBAN SERVICE LABORA- 
TORIES, Dept. 0, Box 208, Glenside, Pennsylvania. 


POULTRY 


GOSLINGS, ducklings, eggs, breeders. Safe shipment 
anywhere. Bulletins, magazine on raising geese, ducks. 
PEYTON FARM, Route 2D0, Duluth, Minnesota. 


FOODS 


BONE MEAL—Help prevent Tooth Decay and other 
Organic Mineral Deficiency. Supplement your diet with 
Natural Organic source of Calcium, Phosphorus, Fluorine 
and other numerous trace minerals essential to health. 
Recommended by J. I. Rodale in article in JUNE 
issue of PREVENTION Magazine. Bone Meal Powder 
1-lb. $2.00; 3-Ibs. $5.00. Wafer-tablets 300 1-gram 
$2.50 or 1000 $7.00 Postpaid. NU-AGE PRODUCTS, 
1926 W. Railroad St., Lowpurex, Penna., Dept. 0.G. 


MOUNTAIN HONEY. Sorry, I had to disappoint 
some of you on last crop. New crop now ready. 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE — EARTHWORMS. Dr. Oliver's 
famous Soilution worms. 500 Worms, $3.00. 1000 worms, 
$5.50. Offer limited, act now. WIZARD WORM RANCH, 
Donalsonville, Ga. 

“DAVID'S FOLLY” EARTHWORMS will build topsoil 
for your gardens, lawns, and trees. “‘DAVID’S FOLLY” 
EARTHWORM FARM, West Brooksville, Maine. Free 
Polder 

EARTHWORKERS—Bnergetic workers for your compost 
heap or garden—Multiply rapidly—Culture—$6.50 per 
tallon—per 1000 worms $10.00. No. C.O.D. orders. G. 
U. HABERMEHL, Swartz Creek 1, Mich. 


Shi 1 RAW—full of vitamins and minerals. You 
will enjoy the unusual tang and taste thrill. 10 pounds 
postpaid $4.22. DAVID J. JOHNSON, Clarendon, Pa. 
Tomato Juice, unsalted, organically produced, 46 ozs. 
39¢. Natural Dates, 5 Ibs. $1.75. Shelled Almonds, large, 
select, 5 lbs. $3.95. Cashews, raw, whole, 5 lbs. $3.95. 


Calif. Virgin Olive Oil, unheated, gallon $4.40. 
Mountain Sage Honey, unheated, 5 lbs. $1.25. Dried 
Fruits, unsulphured, new crops. Please remit. Ex- 


pressage collected S. H. JAFFE, Lakeside, California. 
HONEY: Delicious Florida orange blossom, 24 Ibs. 
postage paid $1.00. 10 Ibs. postage paid $3.75. NELSON 
L. WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida. 


October, 1950 


“THE LIVING SOIL” 


Links Health to 
Soil Vitality 


ORGANIC METHODS ESSENTIAL 


AvaILaBLE for the first time in this 
country. The Living Soil is a fresh 
and valuable review of the principles 
that underlie the organic method. 
With a wealth of evidence to support 
her ideas and theories, E. B. Balfour 
approaches the problems of agricul- 
ture methodically and scientifically, 
and has produced a book that is un- 
usually interesting and _ clearly 
written. 

“My subject,” says the author, “is 
food, which concerns everyone; it is 
health, which concerns everyone; it is 
the soil, which concerns everyone — 
even if he does not realize it — and it 
is the history of certain recent scien- 
tific research linking these three vital 
subjects.” 


Agriculture the Prime Social Service 


Lady Balfour stresses the necessity 
of clarifying the connection that ex- 
ists between “biological soil oy 
and health.” “If the nation’s healt! 
depends on the way its food is 
grown,” she writes, “then agriculture 
must be looked upon as one of the 
health services, in fact the primary 
health service . . . The greatest social 
service of them all is, or should be, 
the provision of the people’s food.” 

The book is packed with such strik- 
ing data as the experiment demon- 
strating how cellulose left for a year 
in virgin soil underwent virtually 
100% decomposition when the soil 
had been treated with compost, 
whereas in another plot the addition 
of artificial fertilizers impeded decom- 
position more than 50%. 

Lady Balfour’s work — both as a 
practical farmer and as a keen stu- 
dent of soil research in many lands 
has made her name known 
throughout the world. The Living 
Soil, fascinating to read, is a founda- 
tion stone for an agricultural library, 
a book needed by every farmer — in 
fact, by anyone who is really interest- 
ed in learning more about his soil and 
what makes it work. 


Order your copy today! 270 pages; 
38 photographs. $4.00 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 10-G 
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Hybrid Earthworms 


EARTHWORM CULTURE (eggs, worms and castings) 
builds and conditions soil, no other fertilizer needed, no 
hand-turning or compost. They multiply rapidly. DO 
NOT MIGRATE. Better health for plants and man. Send 
$1.50 for 100. $15.00 for 1800. Additional savings on 
larger amounts. FREE information on request. Full in- 
structions with each order. 


SUNSET ACRES, GOLD HILL, OREGON 


PUT EARTHWORMS 
TO WORK NOW 


You, too, can have bigger and better 


vegetables, fruits, flowers if you 
“plant” earthworms use castin to 
enrich soil. Send today for booklet on 


— into wealth. 
Oc for mailing, 


GRO- MOR EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


BOX 25 ROCHESTER WN. Y. 


Hulled Proso Millet 
The Antacid Cereal 


Delicious and healthful. Grown without Chemical 


Oh HONEY—Extracted raw. 
Ibs. $1.75. 10 Ibs. $3.50. 
River, Montana. 


DAIMIO PERSIMMONS, Organically grown, Delicious 
and beautiful a delight to behold—Large as Oranges, 
No other fruit compares with our Texas grown persim- 
mons, Start Shipping Oct. 15th, half bushel prepaid, 
$4.00; bushel $7.00 prepaid. FITZGERALDS NURSERY, 
Stephenville, Texas. 
HONEY—SUPERLATIVE, our 
so. 100% Organic Primeval Flower Honey, Sprayfree 
Clover or Buckwheat Honey: 3 Ibs. $1.25; 8 above 
flavors $3.25; 6 Ib. tin $2.10; 12 Ib. tin $4.00; 60 Ib. 
(5 gallon can) $14.00. Orange Honey: 3 Ibs. $1.50 
(with above assortment $1.25); 6 Ibs. $2.50; 12 Ibs. 
$4.50; 60 lb. can $16.00. Tupelo (Diabetic pack) 3 Ibs. 
$1.75; 6 Ibs. $3.00; 12 Ibs. $5.50. HONI-BUTTA (our 
trademark). No chemicals used, spreads like butter, keeps 
forever, Clover, Buckwheat, Orange flavors: 1 lb. 60¢; 3 
Ibs. assorted $1.50; 5 Ibs. anv flavor $2.00. We prepay 
300 miles against check and bill excess postage. C.O.D. 
orders filled but postage added. SMITHTOWN BEE 
FARM, Smithtown, N. 

For Sale—PAPAYA’S, Delicious melon growing on 
trees. 15¢ pound here. Also Palmetto Heney from 
non-sprayed fields. 5 Ib. cans $1.15 here. JOHN 
HAERING, Rt. C, Fort Myers, Florida. 

PECANS: Choicest fresh Stuart PECANS. Postpsid— 
3 Ibs. $2.00; 5 Ibs. $3.15; 10 Ibs. $5.90. Crop short— 
better order early. HENRIQUES’ NURSERIES, Route 
One, Pascagoula, Mississippi. 


No chemicals. F.0.B. 5 
GERAD C. HEYNE, Sun 


“repeat customers’’ say 


5 lb. sack — $1.50 postpaid 
BISMARCK 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 


ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on HEALTHFUL Living 


13. SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by 
J. 1. Rodale. Treatise on how to von, how to 
eat this vitamin-rich food. 


31. SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by Jj. |. Rodale. 
Explains simple rules for avoiding stubborn 
conditions of neuritis caused by a 
exerted during sleep. 35¢ 


32. NATURAL BREAD edited by }. Rodale. Dis- 
cusses health-giving values of tak and ce- 
reals made with organically produced stone- 
ground grains. 


34. CANCER: CAN IT BE CURED? by }. 
Rodale. facts about its causes 
prevention. 5 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON THIS PAGE 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 106 Emmaus,Pa. 


And subscribe now to PREVENTION Magazine, 
$3 annually. See advt. in this issue. 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 
BUTTONS 


may now be ob- 
tained through 
the ORGANIC GARDENING 
office. These attractive bronze but- 
tons with green enamel border are 
excellent for garden clubs or in- 
dividual use. Price 50c. 
OFFICIAL ORGANICULTURE EMBLEM 


Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 


Special Offers 


(Open only to subscribers to Organic Gardening) 

Gold-stamped binders, which have a capacity 
for twelve Organic Gardening Library Booklets, 
are available at $1.25 each. We offer: 

A FREE BINDER with every order for $10 
worth of the numbered booklets advertised in 
this issue. 

THE ENTIRE SERIES of 41 numbered booklets 
rca in three binders, value $32.45; ONLY 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 106 Emmaus,Pa. 


100% Pure Maple Syrup. Grades Fancy and A. Sold 
in 4 pint to 1 gallon sizes. 50¢ % pint to $6.00 
gallon. Prepaid. DUGGAN’S FARM, Hillsboro, N. H. 


Pure Vermont Maple Syrup. F.0.B. Prices. Sent 
Parcel post. Gallon—$5.50; quart—$1.50; pint $.90. 
Soft Maple Sugar—5 Ib. pail—$5.00; 1 Ib. can—$1.00. 
HAROLD FIELD, Route Box 2!, Jamaica, Vt. 


New wonderful Energy and Body Building 4 grain 
Cereal for mush. Millet, Corn meal, Brown rice, Wheat 
germ, ground Almonds. Another ready to serve Vita 
Cereal, Wheat germ, Almonds, Cocoanut, Wheat flakes. 
We make Diabetic Cereal also. Alkaline Acid 
forming chart. Send stamp for folder. THE MILL, Bex 
699, Lodi, California. 


FOR BETTER HEALTH—SESAME SEED— ready to 
eat—Nature’s digestible complete protein, Rich in Cal- 
cium, vitamins, Lecithin. FRESHLY HULLED SESA- 
ME SEEDS 3 Ibs. $2.00. Sunflower Kernels, 1 Ib. $1.60. 
Proso Hulled Millet 2 lbs. $1. West own add postage. 
Literature, Nutritional value of Sesame with 
Free Price List. HARRISON ORGANIC. Foops, 
E. Landis Ave., Vineland, N. J. 


order. 
1028 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
For information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, ; 
planned community of productive homes and creatin 
living with special emphasis on Organic Gardening 
write AMERICAN HOME FOUNDATION, Box 6% 
Melbourne, Florida. 
$1,000. buys interest in rapidly growing organic foo 
business, with substantial returns. Write for detail 
proposal YUM YUM PRODUCTS, 3500 Parnell Read, 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 
FREE BOOK ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.’’ $25) 
Week reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, California. 
DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Mere- 
ly hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospecy 
of Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permiy 
us to trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal 
commission. See page 49 for complete story. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


Winter Park, Florida. Home of Rollins College. Aduk 
education during the winter. Many houses for ren 


or sale. V. MUSSELWHITE-FRED HALL, Real 
Estate Agency, Box 84, Winter Park, Florida. 
MONEY MAKING ACTIVITIES 
FREE BOOK ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.’ $259 
Week reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, California. 
IRISH WOOLENS 
your 


That tailoring service is working out very well: 
choiee of AVOCA HANDWOVEN IRISH TWEEDS 
tailored to your measure. Men's sport jackets $50.0. 
Men’s and women’s 2 piece suits and topcoats $75.0. 
All sorts of blankets too, you know. And kilts fro 
Edinburgh. CAROL BROWN, Putney 32, Vermest 
P.S. Since submitting this copy, a smoldering desire » 
revisit Avoca has become hot—maybe Christmas there— 
so, get your orders in now! 


PERFUME 


MAKE PERFUME from your own house and garde 
flowers. Easy directions $2. Free bottle of Parfum Ex- 
traordinaire included. J. GERALD HAAG, R&.D. 1, 
Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania. 


STAMPS 


PLATE BLOCS U. 8.—Ten 3¢ Commemorative different 
1947, $2.40; 5¢ N. Y. Jubilee $1.80; 25¢ U.P.U. $1.9; 
Flag set of 13, $9.25. VERNON UPDEGROVE 
Roosevelt, N. Y. 


SESAME SEED BUTTER—Natural delicious spread, 
$1.00 lb. VIRGIN SESAME OIL $1.00 pint, SHELLED 
SESAME SEED richest in Calcium, Phosphorus, easily 
digestible Protein, 13 Ib. $1.00. Postpaid. ROBERT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IT’S NO SECRET!!! America’s finest families are send- 
we their silver to us for repair and silverplating service, 


ORGANIC FOODS, 613 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 16, td and 1 DETROIT SILVERSMITH 
New York. COMPANY. 19044 Livernois, Detroit 21, Michigan. 
You'll Ge Wild Over YUM YUM. Lora Lee’s Indian 

Fruit Drink. It’s impolite to smack your lips, you VACATIONING 

can’t help it with YUM YUM! Skillfully blended, THE BIRCHES — GHENT —NEW YORK Open sinn 


organic wild fruits and berries make YUM YUM nature's 
finest drink. Quart (makes fifty glasses) $2.00. Money 
Back Guarantee. Postpaid. YUM YUM PRODUCTS, 
3500 Parnell Road, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


June 1st. Accommodations limited to adults. Weekly rate 
$40.00 up. Seasonal vegetables, fruits and berris 
organically grown on premises. All other available o 
ganic foods used in kitchen. 


=TRA 


ST. 


if you wish te buy or sell organically-grown feeds send advertising cepy to Organic Gardening, 46 8. West Street 


Allentown, 
preducts. Rates are 2/¢ a word. 
$5.25. Payable in advance. 


Pa. The purpose of the Trading Pest is to bring together the buyer and seller of organically-grown food 
(18¢ a word for 3 er more months using same copy). 
Include name and address in word count. 


Minimum 25 words, # 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


WALNUT ACRES NEW WHEAT CROP HARVESTED 
—new strawberry jam and honey. Home-grown, organi- 
cally raised, stone-ground wheat, rye, corn, buckwheat 
flours, cereals. PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Penna. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vita- 
mins and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 Ib. 
bags of flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.00. LOU- 
HELEN RANCH, Davison, Michigan. 

TREE RIPENED and TREE COLORED assorted varie- 
ties and sizes oranges, ORGANICALLY GROWN, $4.00 


TREE RIPENED STUART PECANS, picked up, mm ~ 


powershaken, processed or poisoned, treerun, all natursl 
vitamins retained. 10 to 100 Ib. lots, 35¢ pound 
F.0.B. Barwick. Shipping begins Oct. 15. Order early, 
avoid disappeintment, limited supply. Recipes for Cur 
tomers—They’re TOPS. CLIP and File this ad—It wil 
not appear again. CALDWELL, Barwiek, Georgie 
Near World’s Pecan Capital. 

SHIPPING NOW! Why buy inferior vegetables whet 
we can supply premium produce at fair prices. GER- 
ICKE’S @RGANIC FARM, 2876 Arthur Kill Road. 
Staten Island 9, New York. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN POTATOES, free from pois 


per bushel f.0.b. Shipping season may open early ous sprays and chemical fertilizers. $4.00 bushel collect 
November. CARTWRIGHT GROVES, Carrize Springs, F.0.B. NICK SCHORR, 556 South Argyle, Phillis 
Texas. Wisconsin. 
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Native Shrubs 
for 


Ornamental Plantings 


COMMON WITCH-HAZEL 


(Hamamelis virginiana) 


'HIS native American shrub, common in damp 
woods of nearly half the United States, is the 
last northern shrub to bear flowers in the fall. Be- 
cause of this, its straight-veined, showy leaves, and 
bright-yellow, strap-shaped flower petals, it is valued 
as an ornamental plant. It is recommended for shady 
places, but in full sun grows into a splendid well- 
rounded specimen. 
In growing the witch-hazel it is best to avoid birches 
on the home grounds. When planted near birch trees, 


a peculiar insect makes small cones on the under sur- 
face of the witch-hazel leaves. These cone-shaped insect 
galls do not seriously hurt the plants, but they can 
be avoided by not growing birch trees. 

Witch-hazel blooms in the autumn about the 
time leaves are falling. It is common along brooks, 
and can be recognized by its yellow flowers on the 
defoliated plants. The bony seeds do not mature until 
the following summer. The fruits burst elastically to 
expel the seeds. 
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What is 
SHEET 


Composting? 


To make a “sheet” or “soil” compost 
you merely spread your waste directly 
upon garden or field and let it decompose 
slowly thru the action of ActivO and earth- 
worms — instead of piling it up in a heap 
or putting it in a cabinet and reducing it 
first; viz: 

You mix ActivO (and a little limestone 
to neutralize) with the waste; spread it 
between the plant rows or over the har- 
vested garden or field; disc, hoe or roto- 
till a little to mix slightly with soil (but 
do not till deeply) ... and the job is done. 
ActivO and soil life do the rest. It re- 
mains as a semi-mulch until you dig it 
deeper later on. 

Advantages: Somewhat less effort, per- 
haps, than cabinet composting; quite a 
little less laborious than heap composting; 
and builds up garden or field earthworm 
population. Disadvantages: Decomposition 
takes much longer: aad unless your soil 
already has high fertility or you add ad- 
ditional nutrients, the “grow-power” of 
your soil will be reduced the first season. 
This is because organisms that decompose 
waste temporarily grab the soil nutrients 
for “power and energy” until the job is 
done. If you use ActivO there should be 
no odor from putrefactive materials or 
burn from raw manures. 

BEST BET FOR FARMERS is to sheet- 
compost over a cover or green manure 
crop, discing-in the ActivO-treated waste 
and green crop enough to mix a bit of 
field soil with it — then to disc again 
before planting. 

FOR GARDENS we prefer this: Place 
the ActivO-treated waste into a narrow 
trench between the rows — continually, 
all season. As you proceed, cover this, and 
all space between the rows, with a mulch 
(leaves, straw, grass, etc.) Thus you avoid 
cultivating and keep down weeds. But 
best use some extra fertilizer or Curbay 
the first season. 


Best News in Gardening! 


TRY THIS ORGANIC DISCOVERY OF SCIENCE AND SEE IF YOU DON’T ACREE 


Makes compost quicker, 
easier, cheaper and better 
out of difficult materials. 


Use even sawdust and 
chaff. Compost garbage and 
sludge without odor! These 
make the richest humus 
known to man! 


See the magical difference 
it will make in weak, slug- 
gish soils—just a few hand- 
fuls mixed into soil. It 
conditions, activates—adds 
life, energy and vitality. 
Try it in potted plant soil 
by all means. 


Use ActivO to reduce odors 
in outdoor toilets—while it 
converts the waste into an 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. 


All organic—no chemicals! 
Nature, herself—amplified, 
and packed in a can! SEND 
NOW FOR ALL THE IN- 
TERESTING DETAILS. 


Please do not accept sub- 
stitutes. There’s NOTHING 
like it; nothing ‘just as 
good.” 


Plant a little with ead 
seed and see the differeng 
in your plants—and the 
yield! Flowers, too, hav 
better color. 


Use ActivO to make you 
own organic fertilizer ané 
liquid manure — quickly 
( plete directi tell 
you how to do this and 
dozens of other unusudl 
garden tricks.) Use it is 
hot beds, or to make het 
beds without manure. 


ActivO is a rich, black, vel- 
vety humus fortified with 
billions of Nature’s own 
beneficial micro-organisms, 
hormones, vitamins, miner- 
als and the mysterious bi- 
otics, Nature’s balancers. 


Its cost is amazingly little 
(See below.) And it’s good 
for your compost, good | 
your soil, good for EARTH- 
WORMS. 


At dealers in sizes at $1.0 
and up. See your dealer 
TODAY — now. If you 
dealer doesn’t have it use 
handy coupon below. 


CAUTION — you who are trying rotary- 
tilling or direct-grind application of waste 
to soil (as advocated by some equipment 
people): This is good practice, but be 
sure to add a little limestone and some 
ActivO to the waste before digging in. 
Otherwise you may severely upset both pH 
(acidity-alkalinity) and bacterial balance 
of the soil — and also nitrogen values 
may drop. In some cases, unless properly 
handled, odors may result. 

In event you cannot obtain finely 
ground limestone or rock phosphate locally, 
we can supply. Ask about special offers 
on these materials when purchased with 
ActivO. We can also supply Liquid Curbay 
if not available in your locality. 

Those who desire more rapid decom- 
position of dry, non-nitrogenous materials 
such as leaves and sawdust may use a 
“starter” we have developed to team with 
ActivO. This embraces minerals and nu- 
trients. Information on it will come to you 
if you mail the coupon. 

Probably ready by the time you receive 
this is a new commercial compost ener- 
gized with ActivO and made from ma- 
nures, named “Grow Power.” For those 
who cannot obtain wastes for composting, 
this is ideal — ready to use. It’s priced 
quite reasonably — ask about it. 

— Research Dept., Benson-Maclean. 


MAIL TO | BENSON-MACLEAN PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton 34, Ind. 


Northeastern States: Address ActivO-Soilservice, P. 0. Box 131, Townsend, Mass. 
West Coast: Address ActivO West, P. 0, Box 227, Rivera, Calif. 


Inclosed is Send the following: (Add 10% West of Rockies) 


oO No. 25 size for 3 tons compost, at $6.99, prepaid — with FREE plans for 
Composter Cabinet pictured below. 


oO No. 50 size, for 61/2 tons, $11.95, freight collect with FREE plans for building 
Composter Cabinet pictured below. 


oO No. 100 size (12 tons), with free plans, $19.95, 
freight collect. 
(Other sizes at dealers) 


Prices do not include 
State sales taxes. 


Oo FREE literature — ActivO and composting. 
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